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THE PUBLISHERS’ PAGE 


DO YOU REALLY KNOW HOW TO 
READ? 


When did you learn to read? J. B. Ker- 
foot, the brilliant literary editor of Life 
makes the startling statement that he is 
still learning, and goes on to substantiate 
his words in his book, “‘How To Reap.” 
Nearly every one, he says, thinks of the ex- 
pression “learning to read” as having no 
other meaning than the technical, primary- 
school meaning, namely, of learning the 
alphabet, learning to recognize words made 
out of the alphabet, learning the dictionary 
meanings of more and more words, and thus 
learning to receive messages sent by print 
or handwriting. As a matter of fact, Mr. 
Kerfoot contends that “learning to read” 
means learning to interpret the printed 
page, and that reading a novel, for instance, 
is a creative performance, like playing a 
Beethoven sonata. The reader uncon- 
sciously brings into play the sum total of 
his own past living to render in terms of his 
own consciousness the theme which the 
author outlines. 


Mr. Kerfoot’s book is written from an. 


absolutely fresh point of view — “‘the first 
new idea in centuries on books and reading, 
one reader says of it, — and a leading critic 
remarks: “‘How To Reap’ may deliver a 
death-blow at your self-esteem, but in dy- 
ing, you are more likely than not to get a 
glimpse, at least, of the heaven of mental 
enjoyment.” 


KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN’S NEW 
PLAY LAUNCHED 


“Mortner Carey’s CuicKens” have 
broken their shells and have stepped out 
upon the stage, into the white glare of the 
spotlights. The play, a simple comedy of 
home life, by Kate Douglas Wiggin and 
Rachel Crothers, taken from the famous 
book of the same name, was launched on 
January 15th in Poughkeepsie, New York, 
and if the first night audience is any cri- 
terion, the play may be expected to ap- 
proximate the success of ‘‘ REBECCA OF 
SUNNYBROOK Farm.” The Eagle-News of 
Poughkeepsie said of it: “The author has 
dared to give the public something differ- 
ent, something wholesome and clean for a 
change, and these are, perhaps, the quali- 
ties that are going to win it success. The 


play passes through the final test, it has 
power to sway the emotions, to move to 
tears or to coax a smile.” 

During her visit to Poughkeepsie, Mrs. 
Wiggin was the guest of Vassar College ata 
reception given in her honor, where she de- 
lighted the students with an informal talk 
and reading from some of her books. 


“A HILLTOP ON THE MARNE” 
INCREASES IN VALUE 


Mildred Aldrich when she wrote the let- 
ters which make up “A HILittop on THE 
Marne” little dreamed that she was virtu- 
ally “putting on the map” the little town 
Huiry-par-Couilly. The fact remains, 
however, that the country around and 
about her little home has increased in value 
to a marked degree since the simple French 
village achieved world-wide prominence 
through the publication of her book. Miss 
Aldrich’s home is still thrown open as a 
refuge for the French and English soldiers, 
and the latest word from her says that she 
has been hostess to three soldiers and seven 
horses! 


ANTI-FEMININISM TWENTY-SEVEN 
CENTURIES AGO 


Seven hundred and eighty years before 
Christ, men were even then insisting that 
woman’s place was in the home, and they 
had, evidently, the same reasons that pre- 
vail to-day for so thinking. We have as 
proof that no woman should dabble in poli- 
tics, the following poem, taken from “‘ Ly- 
RICS FROM THE CHINESE,” translated by 
Helen Waddell, a second edition of which 
Houghton Mifflin Company are just im- 
porting from England: 


“The wise man’s wisdom is our strength, 
the woman’s wisdom is our bane, 

The men build up the city walls, for women 
to tear down again. 

No man from any woman’s wit, hath yet 
learned aught of any worth, 

For wise is she, but unto ill, to bring disor- 
der on the earth. 

What does she in affairs of State? her place 
is in the inner room. 

Her.wisdom doth least hurt in this, to mind 
the silkworm and the loom.” 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
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DOING AND BEING 


It is an odd fact that almost invari- 
ably a person who talks a very 
great deal about “being rather than 
doing” is not only a person who 
does very little indeed, but also a 
person who has not “been,” and 
“is”? not,—in the sense implied, 
when the verb “to be” is used in 
this particular way. In short, such 
talk is all too frequently a cloak 
with which rather indolent and sel- 
fish persons cover their indolence 
and selfishness. They prefer being 
to doing, simply because they are 
under the impression that it is eas- 
ier. This, of course, is where they 
make their mistake! Effectual be- 
ing is quite as difficult as effectual 
doing. 

And just as persons who empha- 
size being, in order to excuse them- 
selves from doing, are failures in both 
directions, so also are persons who 
emphasize doing rather than being. 
Indeed, our suspicions may well be 
aroused by a person who emphasizes 
either one at the expense of the other! 
For is it not the case that persons 
who are, do; and persons who do, 
are? Is not doing the reverse side 
of being? Are they not the equal 
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halves of one thing? And what 
is that one thing? Character. 


PLAY WHILE YOU PLAY 


THERE is a very strong tendency at 
the present time to make play of 
work, particularly in the case of 
children; not only is the children’s 
school work frequently disguised as 
play, but home duties are also very 
often performed under the sem- 
blance of play. “Make a game of 
it,” is very frequent advice given to 
mothers who ask how they shall 
overcome the reluctance of their 
children, either to a lesson or a 
chore. 

It is, perhaps, natural that, when 
play is made of work, work should 
be made of play! And it actually is 
the case that to-day we are inclined 
to do something of this kind with 
play. We provide the children with 
“educational” games; we suggest 
to them ways of play which will lead 
to practical accomplishment. In 
former times, for instance, boys 


made dolls’ furniture, etc., with 
their carpentering tools. To-day 
they are helped to make “useful” 


articles with such implements. Lit- 
tle girls once used their paint-boxes 
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to make paper dolls, combining 
colors as they chose; now, they are 
aided to make candle shades, col- 
ored according to a “method.” 
This is, of course, all very well; but 
it might be very dangerous but for 
one reason. 

That reason is the nature of chil- 
dren! They must, and they will 
play,—play purely and simply. 
Our “educational” games they will 
play with us, either in kindergarten 
or elsewhere; but when we leave 
them to themselves, they will play 
their own games. So also will 
they find two uses for their play- 
things; —a productive and an un- 
productive use. Childhood knows 
how to protect itself in this man- 
ner, but it should be our care not 
to make too much of such protec- 
tion necessary. Let us, whatever 


else we may give the children, never. 


cease to give them “‘time to them- 
selves”; this time they need, — to 
play while they play. 


‘*ARGUMENTATION AND DEBATE” 


In practically all our colleges 
there is a course which every stu- 
dent is obliged to take; a course 
listed under this title, ““Argumenta- 
tion and Debate.” I was reminded 
recently of this fact, when I re- 
ceived in the same mail, four letters 
from four subscribers in different 
parts of the country, asking this 
question, “‘What method should be 
followed with an argumentative 
child?” It seems to me that the 
only permanently successful meth- 
od of a constructive kind to follow 
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with such a child, is to make plain 
to that child the principles of argu- 
mentation and debate. In other 
words, such a child should be taught 
that it is not only permissible, but 
right to argue for the purpose of 
presenting his point of view, getting 
the point of view of the other per- 
son, and, finally, reaching a satis- 
factory agreement of the question, 
—even if that agreement be the 
least desirable of all, the agreement 
to disagree. Such training as this 
will tend to make of a child a grown 
person who will be valuable in the 
most important of national affairs. 
At most, it will do this. - 

The least it will do is, however, 
still a very excellent thing; it will 
prevent that child becoming a 
grown person who will do what I 
heard a grown person do not long 
ago; — get into an argument with 
a public speaker during the period 
of “Questions” at the end of the 
speech, simply for the purpose of 
scoring points. As I watched this 
occur, I thought of our subscribers, 
anxiously concerned regarding their 
argumentative children! And I 
wished that the mother of the par- 
ticular argumentative grown-up 
person had, in his young childhood, 
made known to him the principles of 
“argumentation and debate.” They 
are, perhaps, the only salvation of 
an argumentative child; for only by 
abiding by them can such a child 
control, both as a child and as a 
grown-up his argumentative power, 
and use it to build up, not to tear 
down. 


. 
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CONDUCTED BY HORATIO W. DRESSER, Pu.D. 


THE WELSH PEOPLE AND THEIR 
PLACE IN HISTORY 

To know the Welsh as a people 
we need to recall everything we can 
concerning the Roman invasions, 
the Roman dominion, and the Saxon 
conquest of England; for all this re- 
minds us of the sterling qualities of 
a people who could be driven back, 
but who, in a sense, could not be mas- 
tered. It reminds us, too, that the 
Welsh were of another race than the 
Romans, and that, though related 
to the Anglo-Saxons, the connection 
was so far back that we should con- 
sider them by themselves. Their 
very name, Welsh or Walsch (a Teu- 
tonic name for “‘strangers”’), indi- 
cates this. Their proper name is the 
Kymry (Cymry), the name given 
by the Welsh to themselves, for rea- 
sons not now clear. 

The descendants of the Cimbri, 
who once gave the Romans so much 
trouble on the Continent, evidently 
inherited the bravery of their ances- 
tors, for when the Romans occupied 
Britain it was still difficult for the 
legions to make headway against 
them. Cambria, or Gwalia, was 
partially conquered by the Romans 
under Ostorius, and Vespasian un- 
dertook the difficult task of subjugat- 
ing the Kymry as a whole. Agric- 
ola subdued the Ordovices (78 a.p.). 
When at length the country was sub- 
dued, the mines were operated, mili- 


tary roads were constructed, and, 
under Constantine, Christianity was 
introduced. It was not, however, the 
Romans who permanently converted 
the Kymry to Christianity, but 
Celtic missionaries in the fifth, sixth, 
and seventh centuries, under such 
leaders as David, Teilo, Illtyd, and 
others, later known as saints. 

We draw more close to the people 
later known in history as the Welsh 
when we turn from Roman to Saxon 
times. We learn something about 
the attitude of the Kymry toward the 
pirates and invaders from the north, 
for the earliest of British historians 
whose works are extant, Gildas, was 
of their race, and he expressed great 
indignation that these new peoples 
had come to Britain. Gradually, the 
new invaders drove the Britons back, 
and pushed on toward Wales, en- 
gaging the Kymry in border war- 
fare and endeavoring to conquer 
them. The victory of Ceadlin, at the 
battle of Deorham in 577, was a 
fateful one, for it separated the 
Brythons of the southwestern part 
of England from those of the same 
race in Wales. 

The greatest misfortune that be- 
fell the Kymry, however, was the 
battle of Chester, in 613. Chester, 
on the river Dee, was the connect- 
ing link between Cambria (Wales) 
and Cumbria (the northern kingdom 
of the Kymry, from the Dee to the 
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Clyde). Ethelfrith, King of North- 


umbria, chose, therefore, to strike 
at the centre, and cut the two king- 
doms apart. By winning a decisive 
victory, and seizing the territory 
between the Dee and the Derwent, 
he shut off the northern Kymry into 
a region which they were later to 
lose once for all. The result was 
greater power for the Northumbrian 
King, and a breaking up of the 
forces that threatened the English 
kingdoms. The Kymry were to 
continue as a nation, and were to 
express their national spirit in per- 
manent forms. But this was the 
turning of the tide which eventually 
led to the isolation of the Kymry 
in the Wales of to-day, unable as 
they were to make headway for any 
length of time against the Saxon 
kings. 


The decisive victory of thel-- 


frith compelled the Kymry to look 
for aid elsewhere, in their efforts to 
retain their kingdoms. The Bry- 
thons of Damnonia and Armorica 
responded to the call; also the Goi- 
dels of Dublin and Scotland; and a 
long struggle ensued between the 
Celts and Saxons. But the North- 
umbrian King, Eadwine, who suc- 
ceeded /Ethelfrith in 617, became 
much more powerful, and, retain- 
ing his hold on Chester, used it as 
his point of departure with the 
fleet that subdued the isles of Angel- 
sea (the Mona of the Romans) and 
Man. 

Penda, King of Mercia, next took 
the lead in the struggle of races. 
Allying himself with the Welsh 
King, Cadwallon, he attacked Ead- 
wine at Hatfield, in 633. Eadwine 
was defeated and slain. With North- 
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umbria torn up by strife, the pros- 
pects were for a time brighter for 
the Kymry. Cadwallon pushed 
across England, and even made 
himself master of York. Then the 
tide turned in favor of Northumbria 
once more, when Oswald, the sec- 
ond son of Aithelfrith, came for- 
ward as King. Northumbria had 
been converted to the Christian 
faith, and it is recorded that when 
Oswald drew up his army near the 
Roman Wall, in 635, he set up a 
wooden cross as his standard. There, 
on ‘‘Heaven’s Field,” as the scene 
of the battle came to be called, Cad- 
wallon, known as the last great hero 
of his race, fell in the fatal fray. 

This is the same Cadwallon who 
figures in Welsh poetry, and is re- 
membered by the wearing of the 
leek on the first of March. His son, 
Cadwaladr, is sometimes mentioned 
as the “last King of the Britons,” 
and is said to have died in Rome, 
in 703. 

The struggle of the Kymry lasted 
until Oswiu, succeeding Oswald, 
overthrew both Penda and the Kym- 
ry at the battle of Winwed. This 
was the end of the country of the 
Kymry as it once existed from the 
Severn to the Solway, and from the 
Solway to the Clyde. The Northern 
Kymry remained under English 
rule until 946, when Cumbria from 
the Derwent to the Clyde passed 
into the hands of Malcolm, the 
Scottish king. This did not mean 
that all of the Kymry were assimi- 
lated, for a great migration took 
many of them to Cambria, hence 
it ts to Wales that we should look 
for the common history. 

H. W. D. 
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THE BEGINNINGS OF WELSH 
NATIONAL LIFE 


BY HORATIO W. DRESSER 


Tue breaking-up of the kingdoms of 
the Kymry marks the beginning of 
that strong feeling of national unity 
which led the “‘fellow-countrymen” 
to cling to their common traditions, 
despite the sad fortunes of war. 
Stopford Brooke points out, in his 
History of English Literature, that 
during the whole period of struggle, 
from the middle of the sixth to the 
middle of the seventh century, the 
Kymry, “who were a singing peo- 
ple,” sang the fortunes of their 
strife, its sieges, defeats, and feasts. 
Even amidst conditions which would 
ordinarily overwhelm the spirit of 
a people, they produced four great 
bards, Aneurin, Taliessin, Llywarch 
Hen, and Merdin. This ‘‘ Merdin” 
is the well-known Merlin of the 
King Arthur tales, so famous in a 
later time. It is matter of question 
whether all of these were historic 
personages, strictly so-called. The 
manuscripts which tell of the ex- 
ploits of this period are as late as the 
twelfth and fourteenth centuries. 
Modern ideas and errors have en- 
tered in, to some extent. But, still, 
we have in these tales the actual 
spirit, often the actual events of that 
heroic period. 

According to the view adopted 
by Mr. Brooke from Skene, in his 
Four Ancient Books on Wales, the 
poems which had told the story 
of the struggle in the north were 
gradually transformed, so that the 
names, battles, and exploits were 
fitted to the southern kingdom, 
henceforth the sole home of the 
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Kymry. These changes bring us 
to the time when the extant litera- 
ture took shape, the literature which 
is almost continuous from the ninth 
century on. The earlier writer, 
Gildas, wrote in Latin, hence is not 
mentioned in connection with this 
Celtic literature. 

To realize in full measure the 
place and influence of the Welsh 
people, we need to bear in mind the 
constant interchange between the 
Welsh and English along the bor- 
der, hence the growth of a common 
tradition, of songs and stories hand- 
ed down through the ages. The two 
peoples communicated both in war 
and peace, and literary influences 
were later shared by both. Thus 
there was intercourse between the 
inhabitants of West Wales and the 
English, and between the English 
and the Kymry in Cambria and 
Cumbria. The Mercians and the 
Kymry not only fought together but 
sang together. King Offa of Mer- 
cia annexed Shrewsbury and Here- 
ford, and thereby acquired as many 
Brythonic as English people. Later, 
when the Danes took Westmoreland 
and Cumberland, the Kymry drew 
closer still to the English. Later 
still, friendly relations existed be- 
tween Wessex and Wales, and some 
of the Welsh kings took Alfred for 
their overlord. 

Edward the Elder (901-925) was 
readily welcomed by the Celts in 
general as the champion of liberty, 
and in 922 the north Welsh ac- 
knowledged his supremacy. Later, 
the Welsh of Strathclyde sought 
him for overlord. Edgar, who came 
to the throne in 959, was greeted 
not only as King of England but as 
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ruler of all Britain. He is the King 
who, according to tradition, was 
rowed upon the river Dee by six 
Celtic chieftains, and whose fleet of 
3600 ships made him master of the 
sea. The Welsh were allowed to re- 
tain their own rulers and language, 
and their own forms of government. 

With the coming of William the 
Conqueror the conditions were less 
friendly. Marching triumphantly 
to Chester, the King later estab- 
lished feudal dependencies along the 
border, and the Norman barons be- 
gan to rise into power. Three pala- 
tinate counties or “‘marches”’ were 
in fact created to hold the Welsh 
within bounds, under Fitz-Osborn 
of Hereford and the Earls of Chester 
and Shrewsbury. Under these con- 
ditions old animosities were revived, 
and there was warfare between 


the Welsh and English during the. 


following reigns. In 1136 the Welsh 
were victorious over Henry I, but 
they were reduced to homage to the 
English throne by Henry II. 
Edward I was even more deter- 
mined to unite all Britain under one 
rule. Consequently, he was not con- 
tent simply to regard the Welsh as 
vassals. Llewelyn, Lord of Snow- 
den, who during the reign of Henry 
III had aided de Mountfort, refused, 
in fact, to pay homage to Edward 
until forced into submission. Llew- 
elyn had been known by the Eng- 
lish merely as “‘ Prince of Aberffraw,” 
but in his own land he was recog- 
nized as “Prince of Wales,” and the 
nobles of the various principalities 
did homage to him. He did not be- 
gin to weaken until Edward marched 
with the royal army into north 
Wales. Then, as Green puts it: — 
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The fabric of Welsh greatness fell at a 
single blow; the chieftains of the sovth and 
centre, who had so lately sworn fealty to 
Llewelyn, deserted him to join his English 
enemies; an English fleet reduced Anglesea, 
and the Prince, cooped up in his fastnesses, 
was forced to throw himself on the royal 
mercy. 


At first, the King was content 
simply to add the coast district as 
far as Conway to the English king- 
dom, meanwhile providing for the 
abolition of the title “Prince of 
Wales” with the death of Llewelyn. 
But, presently, disregarding Welsh 
customs inthereforms heintroduced, 
Edward aroused dissatisfaction, and 
a new revolt broke out, under Llew- 
elyn and his brother David. The 
Prince held out for a time, and the 
English army suffered terribly in a 
winter campaign. Thereupon the 
King resolved to subdue the coun- 
try once for all. 

In 1282 a large army entered 
Wales, Llewelyn was killed, and his 
brother David was captured. The 
Parliament, which convened at 
Shrewsbury shortly after, found 
David guilty and sentenced him to 
death. With Llewelyn, says one his- 
torian, “died the independence of his 
race.” Another historian says that 
“with David ended the last hope of 
Welsh independence.” The lesser 
chieftains at once submitted, and 
the English forthwith built stronger 
castles at Conway and Carnarvon 
for the barons who settled upon the 
conquered territory. 

The King profited by his former 
experience, and wisely respected 
Welsh customs in his reforms. Un- 
der the head of the “Statute of 
Wales” the English law and admin- 
istration of justice were introduced, 
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in 1283, and the government was 
placed in the hands of royal officials. 
The castles of Harlech and Beau- 
maris were added to those above 
mentioned, to make English rule the 
more secure. 

Edward had merely subdued the 
Welsh, however, because for them 
there was then no alternative: he 
did not make Wales part of Eng- 
land, in the sense intended. As soon 
as the King’s activities were cen- 
tred elsewhere, on account of diffi- 
culties with Philip of France, dis- 
satisfaction broke out in Wales, and 
the whole country rose in rebellion 
in 1294. The revolt was put down, 
but the conflict was a severe strain 
upon England, and the spirit of 
Wales was still dissatisfied. In 1301, 
Edward gave to his second son, Ed- 
ward, born at Carnarvon, the title 
“Prince of Wales,” and this honor 


had an influence upon the Welsh 
in their unbroken loyalty of a hun- 
dred years. 

Then came the revolt of Owen 


Glendower (Glendwr), the cele- 
brated Welshman, who was born in 
Merionshire about 1350, and who 
was a descendant of Prince Llew- 
elyn. Glendower was patronized 
at first by the King, Richard II; 
whom he faithfully followed, until 
the King became despotic. But, 
when Henry IV became still more 
despotic than his predecessor, Glen- 
dower laid claim in 1400 to the 
crown of Wales. The King presently 
marched into Wales with a large 
army, but was led astray in the 
mountainous districts, without com- 
ing to an engagement. A second 
expedition was also unsuccessful, 
and in 1402 Glendower won an im- 
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portant victory over the English 
near Knighton. The King once 
more assembled a large army, to 
put down the rebellion, and Glen- 
dower retreated to the mountains to 
avoid meeting this superior force. 
Then, unluckily for all concerned, 
Glendower formed a _ conspiracy 
against the King, with Mortimer and 
Henry Percy (the Hotspur of Shake- 
spearean fame), and the King was 
victorious in the battle which en- 
sued at Shrewsbury, in 1403. Glen- 
dower persisted for a time, and made 
a treaty with Charles VI of France, 
prior to entering the English terri- 
tory in an aggressive expedition. 
Later, Glendower met defeat at the 
hands of Prince Henry, afterwards 
Henry V, and, after various at- 
tempts to arrange matters satis- 
factorily, died in 1415. 

This was the last national upris- 
ing in Wales. The Welsh arose in 
insurrection for a short time in 1648, 
during the second civil war in Eng- 
land, while the Royalists were rally- 
ing, but matters were soon settled 
by the victory of Cromwell at Pres- 
ton, August 17 of that year. The 
annexation of Wales to England, 
which properly dates from 1284, re- 
mained continuously in force. The 
only change of note within recent 
centuries was the passage of the Lo- 
cal Government Act by Parliament, 
in 1888, the act which met the de- 
mand for local self-government in 
Wales by establishing county coun- 
cils elected by the freeholders, each 
council to be responsible for the af- 
fairs of its own district. 

Looking back for a moment to 
the literature of the country, we 
find that, although there was an al- 
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most continuous Celtic literature 
from the ninth century, the native 
language nearly became extinct dur- 
ing the reign of Henry VIII. It 
was, in fact, chiefly preserved by 
translations of the Bible, made by 
command of Queen Elizabeth. For 
a long time the number, outside of 
the clergy, who could read the 
Welsh language was exceedingly 
small. The Bible was practically 
the only Welsh book in circulation 
for generations. Then by a system 
of education the Welsh were taught 
to read and write the native speech, 
and the printing-press supplied new 
books. 

Among the oldest books extant 
are glosses (explanatory notes), and 
a versification of the Gospels. The 
Black Book of Carmarthen is also 


one of the earliest volumes, all of 


which are included in the Four An-- 


cient Books of Wales. The troublous 
times in the northern kingdom, 
which inspired the earliest singers 
among the Kymry, were followed 
by other troublous times in the 
south, no less fruitful in literature. 

Thus, instead of expressing them- 
selves in a philosophy, or in discon- 
solately inveighing against the exist- 
ing order of things, the Welsh found 
a voice for their spirits in these po- 
etic interpretations of life, half real, 
half fanciful. The “revolt against 
the impossible,” as it is sometimes 
called, although tempered by a cer- 
tain melancholy, was expressed for 
the most part in a love of all that is 
noble, by a sentiment which voiced 
the Celt’s response in the presence of 
nature’s beauties. The poets some- 
times expressed their hatred of the 
flat, less beautiful land of the Eng- 


lish, but usually they sing of the 
beauties of their own beloved land, 
with 

its sea-coast and its mountains, its towns 
on the forest-border, its fair landscape, its 


dales, and its valleys, its white sea-mews, 
its beauteous women. 


The old spirit of the bards, in their 
hatred of the Saxon, found new ex- 
pression, too; but the most impres- 
sive characteristic of the literature 
of the period is the delicacy of sen- 
timent, and the free play of the 
imagination in a world of fancy far 
removed from the actual world of 
history. 

It is interesting to note that an 
outburst of song accompanied even 
the darkest hours of the struggle for 
national unity and freedom. “‘ Every 
fight, every hero, had suddenly its 
verse.” If the poets could not pro- 
duce new verses fit for the occasion, 
they revived old poems and adapted 
them to the need of the hour. Thus, 
while Henry II was being driven 
back, or the lords of Snowden were 
withdrawing into their mountain 
fastnesses, odes were being sung 
which cheered the Welsh to believe 
that victory should ultimately be 
theirs. One of these odes, known in 
Gray’s translation into English as 
The Triumph of Owen, is Gwalch- 
mai’s song of victory over the re- 
pulse of the English fleet. Other 
poets sang about Llewelyn as the 


Eagle of men that loves not to die or sleep. 


Still other poets appealed to the tra- 
ditional beliefs in Merlin and Ar- 
thur to inspire their fellow-country- 
men, and some dared prophesy that 
these heroes of old would reappear 
to help the Welsh in their’struggle. 
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To turn from a consideration of 
the people to a study of their en- 
vironment is to find an interesting 
correspondence. Wales is not so 
wild and rocky as a considerable por- 
tion of Scotland, and it has a larger 
percentage of agricultural land. But 
on the whole it is a rugged, hilly 
country, with many massive moun- 
tains. The mountain region is envel- 
oped in mist and rain a large part 
of the time, and the opportunities 
for pasturage and tillage are meagre. 
There are abundant places where 
small armies could hide away, and 
thus nature afforded protection in 
the ages when the Welsh were mak- 
ing their struggles for liberty. There 
are regions, too, that are very beau- 
tiful, that would naturally foster 
the Celtic love of fair landscapes 
and the fondness for romance and 
fancy. The slate quarries of the 
Cambrian Mountains and the coal 
mines of the south are the great 
physical wealth of the country, and 
these have done much to shape the 
pursuits of the people. The coal 
field of the Black Mountains dis- 
trict is g00 square miles in area and 
10,000 feet deep. These and the 
other coal fields nearly equal in ex- 
tent those of England as a whole. 
The smelting industry is also a chief 
occupation, and vast quantities of 
metal are brought to the smoky re- 
gions where Swansea, Cardiff, and 
Aberdare are located. Thus Wales 
is a land of contrasts, from the 
smoky dullness of such regions as 
this to the beautiful valleys and 
mountain slopes in the northern part 
of the country, so much visited by 
tourists. The country as a whole, 
like Scotland, is one that seems to 





invite a people of constancy of char- 
acter, able to respond to nature in 
all phases as found there. 

The history of Wales is more 
pleasing than that of most other 
parts of Great Britain. Wales was 
long a place of refuge for fleeing 
Britons and Kymry, while other 
regions were being overrun. The 
people had to yield in course of time, 
but only when they emerged from 
their natural fortresses. There were 
fewer bloody battles waged within 
their territory, and with the excep- 
tion of a number of conspiracies and 
insurrections there is little to stain 
the pages of Welsh history. What 
impresses the student most is the 
sterling worth of the people, their 
way of taking the whole situation of 
life, especially the way in which 
they break out in verse and song. 
One ceases after a while to think of 
them as in any sense apart from the 
English, so long has Wales been es- 
sentially one with England. To ap- 
preciate their part in history one 
needs to pass in due season from re- 
garding them as Celts, as the Kymry, 
and look upon them as in all respects 
members of the English nation. The 
Celtic element lives on still, but 
rather as one among the many ele- 
ments which constitute the people 
of Great Britain. 

In Wales, especially, this contrib- 
utory participation in the great life 
of the nation at length reached the 
point where the heir to the throne 
became known as the Prince of 
Wales, and a native of the land was 
crowned King, as Henry VII. And, 
now, in the critical times of the great 
world war, it is a Welshman of un- 
common power who is called into 
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supremacy as Prime Minister, a min- 
ister with exceptional privileges be- 
stowed upon him. No event could 
perhaps better illustrate the inti- 
mate welding together of the racial 
elements which have reached the 
highest state of development in the 
British Isles. It is interesting further 
to note that Lloyd George, the 
Welshman, not only came into power 
as the man of the hour politically 
speaking, but as “the friend of the 
laboring man,” as the spokesman of 
the “common people,” who so many 
times before have been the ones to 
rise into power when “the privileged 
classes” have been unequal to the 
occasion. Thus we realize afresh 
that the national life we have been 
studying in the case.of the Kymry 
is a life of the spirit, a life of the 
things of sterling worth in the realms 
of common tasks and of literature, 


THE ISLE OF WIGHT AND 
THE CHANNEL ISLANDS 


BY HORATIO W. DRESSER 


In our study of the Scottish Isles we 
had occasion to refer to the voyage 
of Pytheas, of Massilia, the Greek 
explorer who sailed along the coast 
of Gaul and Spain, through the 
Straits of Gibraltar and to the north, 
even beyond the Orkney Islands. 
Greek explorers also discovered the 
Isle of Wight. At least, this island 
is generally supposed to be identical 
with the island which the Greeks 
called Jctis, and which was the tin 
mart of the Greek traders, of whom 
we learn from Diodorus Siculus. The 
Romans knew this isle as Vectis, or 
Vecta, the Latinized form of the na- 
tive name. The name vectis will be 
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found on maps giving the extent 
of the Roman Empire at the time 
it included Britannia. The island 
was conquered for the Romans by 
Vespasian in the reign of the Em- 
peror Claudius, 43 a.p. Evidently 
the Romans took much interest in 
the island, for they erected villas 
there, and various Roman remains 
are found. The villa at Brading 
still exists, and contains some well- 
preserved pavements. The villa at 
Carisbrooke is described as a beauti- 
ful ruin. 

Coming down to Saxon times, we 
find that the island was settled by 
the Jutes, who landed at first in 
Thanet, in 449, and later extended 
their sway along the coast to the 
southwest. By the end of the fifth 
century the Jutes and Saxons had 
gained the coast as far as Southamp- 
ton Water, and a tribe of the Saxons 
known as the Gewissas became in 
time the West Saxons, hence the 
name Wessex. Under Cerdic, in 519, 
fresh victories followed, and pres- 
ently Cerdic became King. Cerdic, 
known in history as the founder of 
the kingdom of Wessex, took the Isle 
of Wight into his possession about 
the year 530. In 661 the island was 
reduced by Wulfhere of Mercia, and 
given to Ethelwold, King of Sus- 
sex, from whom in turn it was taken, 
in 686, by Ceadwalla of Wessex, 
after the latter conquered Sussex as 
a whole. Ceadwalla introduced 
Christianity, under the influence of 
Wilfrid, Archbishop of York. 

The changing tides of fortune at 
length brought the Danish pirates 
to. the coast, and the Danes made 
the island their stronghold, in 998. 
Then came the Normans, who in 
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turn also found the Isle of Wight a 
convenient stronghold. The island 
was frequently given and taken, or 
invaded, from that time on. During 
the fourteenth and sixteenth centu- 
ries the inhabitants lived under con- 
stant fear of invasion by the French. 
The forts which eventually pro- 
tected the island were built to guard 
the island from the French invaders. 
After 1293 the island was governed 
by wardens appointed by the Eng- 
lish king. In 1647-48 Charles I was 
imprisoned there, in Carisbrooke 
Castle. 

The Isle of Wight is between thir- 
teen miles wide and twenty-two 
miles long, and contains about 147 
square miles. It contains cliff-bound 
scenery described as very grand, 
with downs 700 feet and over above 
the sea. The chief towns are New- 
port, the capital, Cowes, Ryde, Vent- 
nor, and Yarmouth. The industries 
are chiefly agriculture, fishing, and 
quarrying. In recent times the is- 
land has been known for its resorts, 
frequented on account of the mild 
climate. It has had strong associa- 
tions with the English royal family, 
on account of Osborne House, near 
Cowes, the residence, and scene of 
the death of Queen Victoria. After 
the Queen’s death Osborne House 
was presented to the nation by King 
Edward, and has since been used as 
a college for naval cadets. The 
island sends one member to Parlia- 
ment. In its religious relationships 
it is under the See of Winchester. 
Cowes is the great English yachting 


‘centre. 


To read the history of the Channel 
Islands is also to step somewhat 
aside from the main currents of 


events, and follow the fortunes of 
people who had more opportunity to 
develop by themselves. The Channel 
Islands, or [les Normandes, except 
the Iles Chausey, belong to Great 
Britain, although only four to forty 
miles from the coast of France, in 
contrast with the shortest distance 
to the British coast, — over fifty 
miles. They occupy a somewhat 
shallow bay, where navigation is 
dangerous, and naturally the fleets 
of both ancient and modern times 
sailed around, rather than through 
them. Their total area is about 
seventy-five square miles, or 48,083 
acres. Jersey is the largest of the 
islands, with an area of forty-five 
square miles. Guernsey contains 
twenty-four and one half square 
miles, Alderney, three, and Sark two 
square miles. 

Although there are no mountains 
in the islands, there are bold cliffs 
in Guernsey, and fine scenery along 
the various coasts. The climate is 
mild and pleasant, and vegetation 
is abundant. Tourists from both 
England and France visit the islands 
in summer-time. Every corner of 
the ground is very carefully culti- 
vated, and the exports include not 
only market-garden products but 
also cattle. The land is held under 
the old Norman system of tenure, 
and there are very many small plots 
of five to twenty acres. The govern- 
ment includes peculiar constitu- 
tions of local development; and was 
at first in charge of governors ap- 
pointed by the Crown; later, under 
the care of separate bailiffs for each 
island. The population in 1901 was 
95,618, 7000 more than that of the 
Isle of Wight, in the same year. The 
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government requires military serv- 
ice from all. The language spoken 
is mainly Norman French, with dia- 
lects in the different islands. Mod- 
ern French is the official language, 
and English is very generally famil- 
iar to the inhabitants. 

The original inhabitants may 
have been Bretons, that is, Celts of 
that branch of the race which peo- 
pled parts of Brittany and Wales. 
Megalithic monuments, cromlechs, 
and maenhirs remain as relics of 
the Celtic period. There are very 
few traces of the Roman occupation. 
In later times the Saxons visited the 
islands, and possibly the Jutes, too. 
The Vandals were certainly visitors 
during the period of their wander- 
ings and depredations. 

Christianity probably reached 
the islands during the fifth century. 
Monasteries existed in Sark and 
Jersey from the sixth century on. 
It is said that when St. Helier, the 
first missionary to the islands, reach- 
ed Jersey there were not over thirty 
people dwelling in the islands as a 
whole. 

In 933, the islands were made 
over to William, Duke of Nor- 
mandy, and, of course, they came 
under the English Crown with the 
Conquest. Sometimes in later cen- 
turies they were shifted back and 
forth, as the fortunes of England 
varied. Under King John they were 
attached to the English Crown, in- 
stead of being separated with Nor- 
mandy when the latter province was 
lost. In still later times, they were 
subject to attacks by the French. 
In 1482-83, the Pope was compelled 
to take action to prevent further 
invasions and molestations. The 
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bull issued by Sixtus IV was asked 
for by Edward IV, of England. By 
the charter of 1494 the duties of the 
governor were defined. Governors 
were appointed by the King until 
1854, when the system of rule by 
separate bailiffs went into effect. 


ENGLISH SERVANTS 
BY EVA MADDEN 
Author of The Little Queen, Soldiers of the Duke, 


etc. 

TuE palm for the possession of the 
best and most capable servants 
has, as all the world admits, been 
accorded the English. On that 
point all nations seem so agreed 
that to speak of the English servant 
has come to possess power to bring 
up to all a quick vision of imposing 
butlers, noiseless footmen, rosy- 
cheeked, civil maids in spotless caps 
and aprons, permanent cooks and 
nurses, famous the world over. 

The greatest testimony to the 
Englishwoman’s capacity to train 
servants comes from Italy, where 
the saying goes that, if you want a 
really good Italian maid, seek one 
that has been trained by one of the 
English spinsters who make their 
homes in Italy. It was my luck to 
secure such a woman, one who 
came to me for twenty-five francs 
a month, who could cook and clean, 
who sewed for me in odd moments, 
who mended my clothes, marketed, 
saw to the fires, appeared in spotless 
apron with tea at the advent of 
callers, — and all without direc- 
tions, and without record of a single 
reproof during the two years that 
she served me. 

Since the foreign servants thus 
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trained by Englishwomen are so 
excellent, it would seem that some 
of the virtue must lie in the trainer 
and the system, and not all in the 
English servant material itself; so, 
to investigate the matter, I dis- 
cussed it with my Maria, knowing 
that, in her Italian way, she would 
get right to the bottom of it. 

“The English mistress, signo- 
rina,” she said, “is calm,” and then 
she proceeded to tell me how. This 
calma of the Italian really means not 
only a quiet person, but also a per- 
son who, under pressure, keeps her 
head — does not say one thing, one 
minute, to contradict it in the next, 
knows always what she wants defi- 
nitely before she gives the order; 
means what she says and requires to 
be obeyed; does not lift her voice, 
lose her temper, nor nag; corrects at 
the first fault, giving the suggestion 
for the remedy; defines all the ser- 
vant’s duties clearly, sees that she 
understands, and then lets her alone; 
and, paying for those particular 
services, never demands the per- 
formances of others not stipulated 
for. “And,” concluded Maria, “with 
the English mistress, all is system.” 

Watching an Englishwoman train- 
ing a raw maid, on my own part, I 
took note, that, in the setting of the 
table, if a fork, spoon, knife, were 
in any position than the one as- 
signed to them in the lesson, the 
maid was recalled to adjust it to 
exactly the conventional position. 
There was no discussion, but only 
“Oh, Maria, will you be kind enough 
to see that the forks are arranged 
just as I showed you yesterday?” 

The first time that I was present 
when the maid, a peppery soul, was 
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recalled, I grew cold all over, an- 
ticipating an impertinent retort, a 
clash of some kind, but the girl 
merely answered, ‘‘ Yes, miss,”’ and 
rearranged the table; realizing, from 
the polite tone of her mistress, that 
the object of her recall was for cor- 
rect table-setting and not for fault- 
finding. I noticed, that, as each 
point was mastered, directions along 
that line were never given again, 
the maid being left, more and more, 
to her own increasing sense of per- 
fection, and not made awkward by 
over-supervision. Non-essentials, 
I noticed, the Englishwoman ig- 
nored, and, while very kind to the 
girl, never stepped over the line for 
a second beyond which lies familiar- 
ity. Also, I noticed that both mis- 
tress and maid kept absolutely to 
the programme for each, selected 
upon the first day, the English- 
woman telling me that success with 
a servant means always beginning 
the way that you mean to go on. 

On the side of the mistress, an 
English servant gives her always 
the obligation never to fall below 
the standard established for her by 
English service. This means that 
the slightest familiarity on her part 
will be resented; for, if the servant 
is not to presume, the mistress is 
not to condescend, — an attitude 
best illustrated by the famous joke 
of Punch, in which a servant, ques- 
tioned about a new lodger, disdain- 
fully replied: “’E hain’t no gentle- 
man. ’E carried hup me coal scuttle 
for me!” 

The Englishwoman, by her house- 
hold system, has divided out the 
work of her servants, quite defi- 
nitely, modifying it, of course, by 
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the size of her house, income, 
and grade of living. Any English 
servant, seeking a position, can, 
therefore, always know, from the 
number of servants kept by a pos- 
sible mistress, exactly what will be 
the duties required; for in English 
service no tasks outside the tradi- 
tional programme for each servant 
are demanded or performed! Each 
servant has one afternoon out each 
week, the different ones alternating 
on Sundays. On the week-day, the 
return hour must be in time for din- 
ner; on Sunday, by 10 p.m. In some 
houses, the servants are allowed 
callers; in others, none. No servant 
may leave the house without per- 
mission. “ Warning” must be given 
a month in advance, by both sides. 
On Sundays, the maids all appear in 
their clean dresses, the materials for 
which, as well as their caps and 
aprons, are usually given them at 
Christmas by the mistress. Wages 
are rated by the year, but paid 
monthly. 

Servants in the towns are engaged 
almost entirely through the agen- 
cies, references being required of the 
servant, and investigated. In the 
country, servants are often recruited 
from the daughters and sons of the 
small farmers, and also from the 
families of retired servants, the 
succeeding generations often serv- 
ing steadily in one family. 

The servants for a house of ordi- 
nary size in the country are the 
cook, the parlor-maid, the house- 
maid, the butler, or man-servant, 
the coachman, the footman, often 
the lady’s maid, a housekeeper, a 
“tweenie,” or young girl assisting 
both above stairs and below, a 
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“char,” or woman who comes in by 
the day, or part day, for extra scrub- 
bing and cleaning, and, when there 
are stables, the stable boys. If there 
are children, there are, of course, 
the nurses; and, when the house is 
a big one, the servants are many 
times multiplied. Lord Ripon, for 
instance, keeps seventy gardeners. 
A compromise servant in a small 
English house, is the “‘general,” a 
maid who does anything and every- 
thing. There is also “the mother’s 
help,” an assistant of better birth 
than the usual servant, who assists 
the Englishwoman of limited means 
in all directions. In the country 
there is also the laundress. 

The English housekeeper, given 
the title of “Mrs.” alike by family 
and servants, is, in some cases, as 
was Mrs. Fairfax, in Jane Eyre, 
a gentlewoman of reduced means, 
but, more often, she is a superior 
type of woman of the lower middle- 
class. Her authority is supreme 
over all the servants at large, as is 
cook’s, belowstairs. She hasher own 
apartment, the butler and lady’s 
maid usually sharing her meals. 

Next to her, among the women 
servants, comes cook, always so 
called, no matter what her name. 
Her wages range from thirty pounds 
a year upward to almost anything. 
Cook, also, has what are called her 
“perks,” one being the traditional 
right to claim the fats and bones 
left from the meats of an Eng- 
lish kitchen. In a big house, her 
sole duty is to cook. For assistant, 
she has the kitchen-maid, in train- 
ing to become also a cook, later on. 
This kitchen-maid, receiving from 
twenty pounds a year upward, 
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must prepare the vegetables, and 
be at the beck and call of cook gener- 
ally; the dish-washing and drudgery, 
as well as the cleaning of the kitchen, 
being done by the scullery-maid, 
whose wages range from twelve 
pounds upward. Town mistresses 
make use of a “char” more than 
do those in the country, especially 
when only a cook and a maid or two 
are kept. Her wages are about 
twelve shillings, or three dollars, a 
week. 

Sometimes, a family compromises 
upon a cook-housekeeper of small 
pretensions, who also does the cook- 
ing. There is alsoa compromise serv- 
ant called the house-parlor-maid, 
a combination of parlor-maid and 
housemaid in duties. 

From the fact that all English 
parlor-maids are good-looking, one 
might think that the pretty girls of 
the servant class must select that 
profession. Certainly, height is a 
requirement for such a maid and 
a tall, good-looking aspirant always 
secures the better places. Her du- 
ties require her to care for her pan- 
try, to clean the silver (unless there 
be a footman), to wash the fine 
china, to open the front door, in 
many houses, to clean the drawing- 
room (assisted either by her mis- 
tress, who removes, dusts, and re- 
places the ornaments, or by the 
housemaid), to lay the table for 
breakfast and luncheon, in some 
houses, and perhaps to wait. Ar- 
rayed in the morning, as are all 
English maids, in print gown, plain 
apron, and cap, at luncheon she 
appears in neat, well-fitting black 
dress, plain white collar and cuffs, 
befrilled cap and ruffled apron. 


In houses where there is no foot- 
man, an additional duty of the par- 
lor-maid is to arrange the fires, a 
task never performed by an English 
mistress, unless under stress of ne- 
cessity. The parlor-maid also, when 
there is no lady’s maid kept, assists 
her mistress with her toilet when 
needed, “‘does” the tea “things,” 
and waits at dinner when no man is 
kept. It is she, also, who brushes 
the skirts of the ladies of the family, 
always hung outside of their bed- 
room doors upon retiring. Her 
wages are from twenty-five pounds 
upward. 

To the housemaid falls the task 
of cleaning all the bedrooms and the 
dining-room and hall, when no man 
is kept, her wages being from twen- 
ty-two pounds upward. When there 
are only a cook and house-parlor- 
maid kept, cook must attend en- 
tirely to breakfast and cleaning the 
dining-room, the maid proceeding at 
once to the other rooms. 

It is the custom, in an English 
house, for all boots and shoes to be 
placed in the halls outside the bed- 
room doors upon retiring. These 
are collected, cleaned, polished, and 
returned before breakfast by cook, 
or the “char,” or often by a small 
boy, called in hotels “‘boots,” and 
made famous by Dickens; who, in 
the country, often comes for an 
hour’s work only before going to 
school. It is also an English custom 
for the housemaid to bring to the 
rooms cans of hot water in the morn- 
ing, and when the gong rings to dress 
for dinner. While, in many English 
houses, there are now bathrooms, 
individuals only seek one for the 
bath proper, every bedroom possess- 
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ing its washstand and appurte- 
nances. The housemaid also brings 
to the bedrooms the trays in the 
morning, with the tea, and, often, 
thin bread and butter, which be- 
gins the English day. 

The “‘tweenie,” a young girl in 
training for housemaid or parlor- 
maid, waits alike on the housemaid 
above and cook below, the go-be- 
tween for upstairs and down; hence 
her name. Should this young girl, 
or the kitchen-maid, decide that 
cooking is her vocation, her mistress, 
if the girl be promising or cook 
growing old or meditating marriage, 
sometimes will send her for training 
to one of the many government or 
private schools of cooking. 

The importance of, the English 
butler is traditional. One always 
sees him, in the mind’s eye, moving 


about the stage in an English play, 


or ornamenting the pages of English 
novels, the irascible old English 
gentlemen, like the grandfather of 
little Lord Fauntleroy, ever in his 
company, and the butler nearly 
always occupied with some function 
of port wine. In reality, his is the 
duty to preside over the dining- 
room and the footmen, to care for 
the wine-cellar, and to wait at table. 
Often, he must also be coachman, 
just as the coachman, very often, 
must also be gardener. His wages 
mount from fifty-two pounds up- 
wards, and he may be accorded the 
position of a very stable English 
institution. Very often, he and cook 
retire from service as man and 
wife, and, on mutual savings, set 
up as lodging-keepers in London 
(hence the good service in many 
furnished rooms) or open a green- 





grocer’s establishment, or set up a 
public-house. 

The footman, on his part, waits 
at table, opens the front door, cleans 
the silver, looks after the brushing 
of all the clothes of the men of the 
family, cleans the windows, and does 
as much housework as is necessary 
from the number of servants kept 
and the size of the house. He must 
also sit on the box of the carriage, 
open its door, and leave cards for 
his mistress. His is the duty also to 
see to the fires. His wages range from 
twenty-five pounds upwards. The 
wages of the coachman are about 
the same as those of the butler, with 
the addition of his livery and a house 
for his family, sometimes rooms over 
the stables, or the lodge, which then 
is kept by his wife, often the laun- 
dress also. 

The lady’s maid, who receives 
from thirty pounds upward and 
many of the discarded garments of 
her mistress, is required to be a 
seamstress, to understand the dress- 
ing of hair, to be a good packer, 
and able to look after clothes, to 
mend and remodel them. It is her 
duty to accompany her mistress on 
her travels, or when visiting, and 
to sit up for her when she is out in 
the evening. The valet must under- 
stand the cleaning and pressing of 
men’s clothes and must perform all 
personal services for his master (“as 
we know from the novels.”) The 
nurse, who keeps to her own realm of 
nursery, passes usually, as the child- 
ren grow up, into the position of a 
family friend and assists about the 
housework, or becomes lady’s maid 
to her former charges. 

As a rule (in the past at all events), 
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English servants, once established 
in a position which pleases them, 
remain. So much is this true that 
English papers are always recording 
legacies in wills to “ my faithful serv- 
ant.” In this way the affairs of the 
family become their own, as was 
also true of the negro servant of our 
South, and an almost poetically 
close tie is formed between employer 
and employee, as we know from 
Miss Muloch’s Mistress and Maid, 
from the relation between Charlotte, 
Emily, and Anne Brontéand Tabby, 
from poor Ouida and the faithful 
Italian maid who stood by her up 
to the tragic end, not to mention 
Sam Weller and Mr. Pickwick, or 
renowned Caleb Balderstone. 

There has always been, in Eng- 
land, a very general recognition of 
the servants’ right to comfortable 
working and living quarters, and, 
in consequence, nearly all houses 
boast ample kitchens, butlers’ pan- 
try and scullery, the large ones add- 
ing pantries, cupboards, closets, 
and upper and lower servants’ halls 
for eating and occasional dances, 
such as the traditional Christmas 
servants’ ball. The housemaid’s 
closet is usually upstairs and has 
places for brooms, mops, cloths; 
while below are closets for all uten- 
sils needed about the kitchen; every- 
thing having its established place 
and being kept in it. 

The comforts of English servants 
are many, their position as servants 
gaining them a recognized society 
and standards of their own. By 
their faithfulness and pride in their 
profession, they have gained a 
reputation which is international. 
Outside of England, they command 


fine wages, are much sought after, 
and can select positions in the best 
houses anywhere. In short, they 
have made their own prestige, and, 
so far, have preferred to enjoy it, 
rather than “‘to lose the good they 
have,” by restless social striving, 
which, in England, at all events, 
would only lead them into stuffy 
shops or noisy factories, with con- 
sequent lives in crowded quarters, 
with living and food many grades 
inferior to that to which service in 
good houses has accustomed them. 

The real success, however, of the 
English system of service lies, one 
cannot but conclude, not only in the 
training itself, but in the existence 
of a certain class of society, pos- 
sessed of its own class pride which 
voluntarily lends itself to the train- 
ing the English mistress knows 
so well how to give; and of another 
class, which, by recognizing the 
worth and rights of the first, make 
the rewards of service both adequate 
and desirable, each class, out of 
respect to the other, living up to a 
common code. 

But, once let this code be dis- 
turbed, English servants seem to go 
downhill inevitably, as I noted when 
observing them with foreign mis- 
tresses resident in England. In one 
case, the mistress declined to have 
regular afternoon tea, because it 
was not the custom of her country. 
Gradually, her once perfect maid 
ceased to change from her morning 
print to her afternoon black, and, 
when her mistress, lifting her voice 
to reprove her for opening the front 
door, looking untidy, the maid lifted 
her voice also in retort and then be- 
gan a series of domestic clashes. 
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In another case, the mistress, a 
kind-hearted, generous woman, see- 
ing that a young maid in her employ 
had great musical longings and con- 
siderable talent, permitted her to 
make use of the piano in the draw- 
ing-room, talking with her about her 
music in a spirit of artistic equality. 
The result was foreordained, and 
she lost, not only the girl, but her 
well-trained cook, who resented 
serving a mistress so insensible to 
the dignity of her drawing-room! 

From all this, it will be seen, that, 
in England, the servants have estab- 
lished their own code of etiquette, 
and, as a hotel;keeper, once a ser- 
vant, told me, have made service 
into a profession, whose final reward, 
if the regular route be followed, is 
retirement upon savings, made by 
serving others, to become, as head 
of a hotel, public-house, or lodging- 
house, in your turn, the master or 
mistress. 


BOOKS ON WALES AND THE 
CHANNEL ISLANDS 


Jane Williams, History of Wales; 
O. M. Edwards, Wales, J. E. Lloyd, 
A History of Wales, 2 vols.; J. H. 
Rhys and D. Brynmor-Jones, The 
Welsh People; Gilbert Stone, Wales; 
A. G. Bradley, Owen Glyndwr; T. 
Steevens, The Literature of the 
Kymry; H. T. Evans, Wales and 
the Wars of the Roses; Ansted and 
Latham, Channel Islands; E. F. 
Carey, Channel Islands; Edward 
Thomas, The Isle of Wight ; Shake- 
speare, Henry IV ; Tennyson, Idyls 
of the King. . 


HOME HISTORY CIRCLE 
QUESTIONS FOR MARCH 


( Address answers to the Home History Cir- 
cle, Cambridge, Mass. Be sure to write 
your name plainly at the top of each sheet. 
If the membership in the Circle is not in 
your name, give the name of the member. 
It is not necessary to repeat the questions; 
number your answers to correspond with 
them, and put at the top of each sheet the 
month in which the questions appear.) 


1. Describe the great events as- 
sociated with Ben-y-ddinas, 
Crown Hill, and Llawhaden 
Castle. 

2. What significant event, for 
Wales, occurred after the death 
of the last Norman king? 

3. When was the district near 
Conway ceded to England? 

4. Whatevents of importance took 
place at Carn Goch and the 
bridge of Orewynm? 

5. What conspiracy and battle 
occurred after the defeat at 
Homildon Hill? 

6. What events led to the naming 
of “King Richard’s Well’? 

7. What historic associations are 
connected with Cerrig Llan, 
Iolo Morganwg, and Haven- 
felth? 

8. What descendant of Edmund, 
Earl of Somerset, was crowned 
on the battle-field? 

9g. What is the significance of St. 
David’s Day, “‘Cambria ne’er 
can yield,” and “Old land that 
our fathers before us held dear?” 

10. Explain the names Eisteddfod, 
pylgain, “The Field of the 
Shout.” 
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CONDUCTED BY 
THE BURROUGHS NATURE CLUB 


A BIRD PIONEER 
BY E. G. CHAPIN 


Ir literature is any reflection of a 
prevalent notion, we may be well- 
persuaded that the word “blue- 
bird” is a poetic synonym for 
“spring,” so extensively has this 
little fellow been celebrated as its 
symbol by our American writers. 
Perhaps, we should say more ex- 
actly, by our New England poets, 
for the pleasant association of the 
heavenly-blue token with returning 
warmth and life is naturally chron- 
icled in such latitudes as notably 
witness the annual phenomenon. 
How they delight in adding new 
charms to an already charming visi- 
tor by making songs of their own to 
vie with his modest pipe! Thoreau, 
not contented with numerous jot- 
tings in his Diary, writes a twenty- 
stanza poem (which, after all, is 
not nearly so poetic, as his prose 
comments), on putting up a blue- 
bird box, and how the tenants re- 
turned to it the following spring. 
The poem, dated April 26, 1838, fore- 
shadows the belief, if not the meth- 
ods, of the American Bird Band- 
ing Association, and we can imagine 
that Thoreau, with his eager ques- 
tionings, would have enjoyed iden- 
tifying his pleasing neighbors, had 


the Association’s little numbered 
bracelets been in vogue at that date. 

But most of the poets dwell on 
the coming of the bluebird, which 
in New England averages early, — 
March, February, and even late 
January being on record as dates. 
Sings Whittier: — 

When the ice is thawed and snow is gone, 

And racy sweetness floods the trees; 

When snow-birds from the hedge have flown, 

And on the hive-porch swarm the bees, — 

Drifting adown the first warm wind 

That thrills the earliest days of spring. 

The bluebird seeks our maple groves, 

And charms them into tasselling. 
His testimony exactly agrees with 
Burroughs’s statements as to when 
bluebird and sugar-maple sap make 
their appearance. 

Thomas Bailey Aldrich, in his 
Spring in New England, speaks of 
the bluebird as 


Alert, elate, 

Dodging the fitful spits of snow. 
This, to dwellers of New England, 
anyway, gives an_all-too-vivid 
sketch of the coy and reluctant ap- 
proach of the season; but Thoreau, 
himself a New Englander, calls 
these birds “harbingers of serene 
and warm weather”; and long ago 
Alexander Wilson called the blue- 
bird “the herald of spring,” coming 


When winter’s cold tempests and snows are no 
more, 

Green meadows and brown furrowed fields re- 
appearing, 
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The fishermen hauling their shad to the shore, 

And cloud-cleaving geese to the Lakes are 
a-steering; 

When first the lone butterfly flits on the wing; 

When red grow the maples, so fresh and so pleas- 


ing, 

Oh then comes the bluebird, the herald of spring! 

And hails with his warblings the charms of the 
season. 

Bryant, too, mentions the bird in 

The Yellow Violet, as appearing 


When beechen buds begin to swell, 


all of which mention makes a happy 
chorus of assent to the soberer tes- 
timony of scientific writers. 

Minot, beside speaking of the 
early arrival of the little pioneer, 
notes that he flies very high in mi- 
grating, so much so that his gentle 
warble — uttered while a-wing — 
may often be heard by the nature 
scout alert for signs, before the 
“blue bolt” drops from the sky. 
The early comers keep together in 
little bands, choosing telephone 
wires, ridge-poles, fences or trees for 
their little conferences, and, though 
food would seem pretty scarce, they 
manage to keep cheery, and even 
mate in cold weather. April finds 
them (in northern climes) busy get- 
ting together warm nesting mate- 
rial, to be used either in natural holes 
in decayed trees, or in bird boxes, — 
to which they take very kindly, 
provided the position and design of 
the artificial site be wisely chosen. 
Trafton says that the floor of the 
box should be approximately five 
by five inches, the entrance hole 
should be*six to eight inches above 
the floor, and one and a half inches 
in diameter, the whole to be mounted 
five to ten feet above ground. Sure- 
ly any builder of boxes will be glad 
to follow these simple specifications 
in the hope of pleasing a tenant. 
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The bluebird’s first brood is 
hatched earlier than most song- 
bird families (from pale, bluish- 
white eggs), and since the little 
mother ambitiously undertakes two 
and even three broods, the care of 
the first fledglings naturally falls on 
Pater Bluebird, as soon as the in- 
fants can be induced to leave the 
nursery; which they do when urged 
along in short, experimental flights 
from tree to tree until they are too 
far from the home nest to return 
easily. Olive Thorne Miller, that 
affectionate observer of birds, tells 
a pleasant anecdote of watching 
Pater’s manoeuvres to encourage 
his child to take wing by flying close 
to the hungry birdling with a tempt- 
ing worm in his beak, and alighting 
just beyond reach. Again and again 
he teased the gaping youngster until 
appetite got the better of its fears, 
when it suddenly spread its feeble 
pinions and darted after the parent, 
to be rewarded by the juicy bite. 
Thus launched, longer and less fear- 
some passages from bough to bough 
and from tree to tree were soon ac- 
complished. 

Of long flights the full-grown blue- 
bird is obviously capable, since it 
migrates fair distances, breeding as 
far north as parts of Manitoba, 
Ontario, Quebec, and Newfound- 
land, and ranges to Texas and the 
Gulf coast, but, characteristically, 
it keeps rather near, though not on, 
the ground, flying from some open 
perch where it watches for prey, to 
snatch a passing insect, or hovering 
just above the grass to seize a grass- 
hopper or beetle, when it immedi- 
ately returns to its post to eat the 
“catch.” 
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In the spring and autumn the 
bluebird eats wild berries, largely, — 
he is not accused of taking toll of 
cultivated crops, — but in summer 
he is a diligent gleaner of insects, 
and has been credited with relishing 
166 kinds, so that his claim is valid 
to be counted a Useful Bird! Bird 
hosts, who have experimented with 
winter feeding, think that the blue- 
bird could brave the cold if only it 
could find enough suitable food, and 
report dried currants, mill sweep- 
ings, and mountain ash berries (col- 
lected in the autumn) as successful 
bait. 

The common bluebird’s lovely 
coat needs no discussion, but it is 
interesting to note Mrs. Wright’s 
comment on the speckled plumage’ 
of the young, as due to spots on the 
back feathers and dusky rims on the 
breast plumage. To Eastern eyes, 
the Arctic bluebird which Bradford 
Torrey was so amazed to find in a 
thick woodland in the Grand Cafion 
(a spot — he comments — as unlike- 
ly for an Eastern bluebird as a mill 
pond), with his gleaming all-blue 
plumage, must be as wonderful as 
the fabled bluebird so ardently 
sought by Tyltyl and Mytyl in the 
enchanted country of Maeterlinck’s 
so-poetic fairy play. And, like the 
fairy captive, it flew away almost 
as soon as human eyes rested on it, 
haunting the ear with “the sweet, 
familiar call” of its Eastern cousin. 

The bluebird’s song, as well as his 
advent and person, have caught the 
poet’s fancy, and his autumn leave- 
taking, too, has not lacked a cele- 
brant. In Stedman’s Flight of the 


Birds, we find the following beauti- 
ful and suggestive lines: — 





Whither away, bluebird, 

Whither away? 

The blast is chill, yet in the upper sky 

Thou still canst find the color of thy wing, 

The hue of May. 

Warbler, why speed thy southern flight? oh why, 
Thou too, whose song first told us of the spring? 
Whither away? 

Longfellow gives us the fairy-like 
bird’s Indian name in Hiawatha, and 
incidentally makes a good observa- 
tion on the bird’s natural haunts, 
near cultivated places: — 


In the thickets and the meadows 
Piped the bluebird, the Owaissa. 


Thoreau reminds us of one special 


claim of the bluebird’s song: — 


the bluebird and song sparrow sing imme- 
diately on their arrival and hence deserve 
some preéminence. They give expression 
to the joy which the season inspires. 


He characterizes the song as: — 


blue curls of their warblings . . . little azure 
trills of melody trickling here and there 
from out the air, their short warble .. . re- 
minding of so many corkscrews assaulting 
and thawing the torpid mass of winter, as- 
sisting the snow and ice to melt and the 
streams to flow. 


(Did we not say Thoreau’s prose 
was poetic?) 

Dipping into collections of verses, 
we find the bluebird has moved 
many a poet to lift his voice in 
praise, and perhaps nowhere is his 
gentle personality summed up with 
greater sympathy and charm than 
by Eben E. Rexford, in Four Sea- 
sons in a Garden: — 


Winged lute that we call a bluebird, you blena 
in a silver strain 

The sound of laughing water, the patterof spring’s 
sweet rain. 

The voice of the wings, the sunshine, and fra- 
grance of blossoming things, 

Ah! you are an April poem, that God has dow- 
ered with wings! 


SKUNKS A LA MODE 


TIME was, when skunks were ana- 
thema, enjoying an evil reputation 
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both as a social entity, so-to-speak, 
—they being on occasion most 
unpleasant company, —and for pro- 
fit-and-loss reasons, due to their 
habits of robbing the poultry yard. 
What the skunk did outside busi- 
ness hours such as fell under man’s 
observation, had little interest com- 
pared with the damning fact of ac- 
tivities only too plainly indicated 
by broken egg-shells, reduced and 
disappearing flocks of downy chicks, 
and occasional mangled remains of 
adult fowl, — evidence too tragic 
to be glossed over by counter-state- 
ments of the skunk’s value as a 
fur-bearer, etc. A skunk was a thief 
ahead of any other rdle, and as such 
should be fought by every citizen 
capable of firing a gun or setting a 
trap. Even to-day, when science 
has been busy piling up evidence of 
commendable habits among skunks, 


there still persist hard-headed folk’ 


who resist the homilies of optimis- 
tic nature students; and indeed, 
some of the optimists themselves 
have been known to admit that 
there are two sides to the question, 
and that angry passions are a natu- 
ral product of crossing one’s will 
against the skunk’s! Instance the 
state of feeling which inspired Dallas 
Lore Sharp’s, The Scarcity of Skunks, 
where full justice is done both par- 
ties! 

Skunks have ever been conspicu- 
ous in our hemisphere, — they are 
exclusively American, — the species 
being represented by a variety of 
forms in different sections; and ow- 
ing their wide distribution to a na- 
tive adaptability in the matter of 
food and climate. In general habits 
the varieties are pretty much at 


one, though the common “large” 
skunk of the United States rarely 
takes to the trees, save in great 
emergency, while his cousin, the “lit- 
tle spotted skunk” — whose oddly 
mottled coat sells in the fur market 
as “civet”’—will and does do some 
climbing. Much of the skunks’ way 
of life is determined by their food 
habits. The skunk is carnivorous, 
gets its prey on or near the ground, 
and, being possessed of so disagree- 
ably efficient a weapon of defense, 
—the scent glands,— has fewer 
worries and less need of wariness 
than most of the hunted wild crea- 
tures. 

His visible career begins in the 
early spring, when he comes out of 
his winter home (about February), 
to find what food he may in that 
lean season. Usually nocturnal, the 
skunk must do most of his hunting 
by daylight during the cold, late 
spring weather, on the quite literal 
principle of “making hay while the 
sun shines,” only his “‘ hay” consists 
of such creatures as he can discover 
in the short hours of relative warmth 
before cold night shuts them tight in 
their holes. There are luscious grubs 
to be dug while the ground is a 
little thawed, a venturesome rabbit 
that stupidly runs into some decep- 
tively promising lurking-place, or 
meadow-mice that are astir as the 
snow melts in the more open parts 
of meadows. As the season ad- 
vances, snakes and insects are more 
plentiful, then come birds’ eggs and 
nesting birds, and when this brief 
but delicious course is consumed, 
the farm buildings are running with 
rats and mice — legitimate prey — 
supplemented, alas, with products 
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of the chicken coop. By May, food 
waits to be asked for, and soon the 
skunk babies (six to ten averaging 
a litter), will be able to follow their 
mother, she leading the scouting 
band, and the youngsters solemnly 
marching in file behind her, in quest 
of daily rations. By midsummer, 
insects are in full swing, twilight 
lingers, moonlight nights are tempt- 
ing, and cold dews chill the grass- 
hoppers, beetles, etc., into sluggish 
inaction, so that “catching them 
under these conditions” (as one 
writer naively says) “is more like 
picking strawberries than hunt- 
ing.” While twilight makes their 
lazy motions discernible, the skunk 
watches and pounces, catching the 
prey with his fore-paws; after dark, 
he must rely on hearing and scent 
to locate his victims, the game. And 
that he does locate it in quantities, 
his increasing corpulency attests, 
so that, by autumn, his stout body 
balances but ill on legs apparently 
not contrived to carry so much 
weight. Hunting is not his sole 
pleasure, for bathing in shallow 
ponds and streams (he swims on oc- 
casion by necessity rather than by 
taste), is relished and may be 
counted among his personally dainty 
habits. 


As winter comes on, the skunk,: 


now well covered with stored-up 
flesh, too fat to feel very keen about 
hunting a temporarily diminishing 
food supply, begins to think of his 
long winter’s nap, and, — unlike 
the Scriptural character “too proud 
to dig, to beg ashamed,” — must 
either make his own burrow (no 
great hardship with those strong 
front claws) a little below the frost 


line, with a sleeping chamber at the 
end, find an abandoned or natural 
den in rocks, old stumps, etc., or 
deliberately steal a ready-made one 
by ousting or even killing its nat- 
ural owner, woodchuck, rabbit, or 
some such unresisting creature. Oc- 
casionally the space beneath barns, 
or alack, a country school-house, 
offers snug shelter and some warmth 
—an arrangement more liked by the 
skunk than the human neighbors. 
Often he is likely to share his quar- 
ters with several companions (twen- 
ty skunks taken in one hole were 
reported some years ago in a sport- 
ing magazine), probably for the sake 
of the cumulative warmth. In cases 
where a skunk hole has been opened 
in winter, the tenants have been 
found fairly alert as soon as dis- 
turbed, showing that their hiberna- 
tion is not complete. In this way the 
skunk completes his cycle of exist- 
ence, emerging at the end of the nap 
to re-assume his rdle of gourmand, 
apparently with little care except to 
eat, drink, and be merry. 

In spite of the horribly odorous 
fluid secreted by the special musk 
glands, the skunk is himself clean, 
and gives no hint of the deadly stuff 
he carries in his pockets, except 
when shooting out the spray, which 
is stored in two ducts below the tail, 
the latter serving, when lifted with 
a certain motion, to contract the 
ducts automatically and eject their 
contents. So sure are certain en- 
thusiastic naturalists of the skunk’s 
good intentions in respect to using 
his weapon, that they venture to de- 
clare him a “‘safe, cleanly, harmless, 
amusing pet,” when treated with 
due consideration and courtesy, the 
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only drawback being that unless one 
is perfectly versed in skunk psy- 
chology, one can never know ex- 
actly what is etiquette in a given 
emergency, and lapses in tact are 
likely to prove embarrassing — to 
the blunderer. Whatever may be 
said of his reasonable character and 
docile disposition, the day is prob- 
ably still distant when the skunk 
will supplant the domestic cat as a 
hearth-side companion, be he never 
so superior in mice-catching gifts. 
But it is not because he is an in- 
teresting little beast, unique in his 
attitude of fearlessness, — thanks 
to his equipment— nor chiefly 
because his fur is handsome and 
salable, that science has devoted 
considerable study to the skunk. 
The United States Government, 
supplied with extensive data by the 
Biological Survey, has found the lit- 
tle animal worthy of a twenty-two 
page pamphlet; in which, after 
giving the salient facts of the skunk’s 
life history, emphasis is put on his 
economic aspect, due in part to the 
commercial value of his fur, but 
more certainly to his usefulness in 
clearing up many pests that drain 
our agricultural resources. As long 
ago as 1894, certain counties in New 
York State, wherein the hop-grow- 
ing industry was important, enacted 
laws protecting the skunk, for the 
excellent reason that his insect-eat- 
ing capacity made him anally in pro- 
tecting the hop plantations, he being 
the only known efficient natural foe 
of the hop borer. Gradually, recog- 
nitionof the skunk’s services brought 
other counties into line, and Michi- 
gan and other States where hops are 
grown have joined in giving the 
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skunk a legal status as a valuable 
animal. 

Grasshoppers have been effec- 
tively checked by the skunk in dis- 
astrous plagues of these insects, and 
the larve of June bugs, or May 
beetles— which destroy grass lands, 
strawberry fields, and potato crops 
—are diligently sought. In the 
case of these latter insects the 
skunk’s appetite is especially valu- 
able, since the larve live three years 
underground before emerging, and 
are thus hidden from the majority of 
birds (save from the robin, crow 
and a few others that bore), unless 
by chance exposed in digging. Cut- 
worms, cicadas, sphinx moths, crick- 
ets, army worms, and a sweet po- 
tato beetle, troublesome in the 
South, are on the list of the skunk’s 
favorites; and this gluttonous feeder 
is awarded the palm above all our 
rodent-hunting animals for taking 
the various mice, rats, chipmunks, 
and rabbits, small fry which if un- 
checked, would soon eat us out of 
house and home. 

Sober testimony has been given 
of the skunk’s useful activity in 
cleaning up rats and mice in the 
hen-yard, and since the creature 
rarely climbs, it is contended by 
his apologists that, provided the 
hen-coops be placed above his 
reach, and suitably protected with 
wire net, he will do his duty by the 
rodents, — themselves constantly 
guilty of theft and murder in the 
chicken-house—and leave the feath- 
ered tenants unmolested. When a 
skunk is caught in the act of chicken 
stealing, of course he must be killed, 
for once habituated to this kind of 
food, he will continue in sin until a 
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rifle or trap checks his career. But 
the presence of a skunk near a chick- 
en yard is not conclusive evidence 
that he is responsible for sucked eggs 
and missing chicks, since he may be 
hunting the very rogue who took the 
booty. When the Biological Sur- 
vey declares, after examining ex- 
haustive testimony from individ- 
uals, and making its own scientific 
analysis of stomach contents to es- 
tablish the skunk’s eating habits, 
that they 


are among the most useful of the native 
mammals and are most efficient helps to 
the farmer and orchardist in their warfare 
against insect and rodent pests... they 
are an important asset to the country, 
bringing to the trappers of the United 
States about $3,000,000 annually — 

we must agree that whatever our 
prejudices, whether founded on in- 
herited notions or gained through 
isolated unfortunate experiences, as 
a race the skunk does not deserve 
the classification of “‘vermin,” and 
that he is entitled to a “square 
deal” before we hastily seal his fate. 


A REAL MERMAID 


Most of us plain mortals have been 
brought up with the notion that 
mermaids (which, of course, we all 
believe in implicitly!) are creatures 
of unparalleled loveliness, whose 
chief business is to pose gracefully 
on dangerous reefs and to sing — 
combing, the while, locks which in 
length and lustre far out-class any 
mere human tresses — wild, siren 
songs which too-surely lure the mari- 
ner nearer and nearer doom, as he 
allows his boat to drift onto the 
rocks. Something of this belief is 
reflected in the myth of Ulysses and 
the Sirens; and does not the legend 


of the Lorelei, familiar in song, give 
color to this idea? Celebrated in 
classic mythology and in popular 
music, there must originally have 
been something to give rise to this 
conception of a sea nymph! 

Alas, that science pricks this ro- 
mantic bubble by confronting us 
with that unpoetic creature, the sea 
cow or manatee, now declared to be 
the very mermaid herself. A speci- 
men shown alive in the New York 
Aquarium (and considered a rare 
exhibit) wallows clumsily but vig- 
orously about its roomy pool, in 
water kept about 80° (approxi- 
mately the temperature of its Ama- 
zon River home) and nibbles the eel- 
grass floating on the surface, with 
a curious motion due to its more 
curious mouth, whose double upper 
lip — completely cleft — works per- 
pendicularly, like two small adja- 
cent doors constantly opening and 
shutting, while the lower lip has the 
common horizontal position and 
motion, and sucks in the bits 
grasped by the upper lips. More 
interesting than alluring, this! A 
curator at the Aquarium tells us that 
the sea cow takes kindly to bread, 
lettuce, celery tops, etc., calls our 


attention to the broad, clumsy, 


rounded tail, and, after mentioning 
the fact that the creature is warm- 
blooded, a mammal, producing its 
young one at a birth, nonchalantly 
addsthe unromantic footnote: “This 
is the original of the mermaid, you 
know. The mother manatee holds 
its young under its flipper, and 
will raise itself out of the water and 
look — at a distance — like a person 
sitting on the wave. That’s how 
sailors got the notion of mermaids.” 
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“Why!” we chorus, “is n’t mana- 
tee a food fish in some places? 
Imagine eating a mermaid! Stories 
like The Romance of the Martin Con- 
nor, and other sea yarns, speak of 
the South American natives using 
manatee.” 

“Sure thing,” says our guide, 
smiling, “‘and the Indians in our 
own Southern territory knew how to 
use manatee long ago. Tastes not 
unlike beef. They even knew how 
to cure or ‘jerk’ it by drying it in 
strips on poles, like venison. White 
men learned from them it was fair 
eating.” 

Mournfully we cast a farewell 
look at the dark, lumbering crea- 
ture, thinking, as we lost yet one 
more illusion, that .distance must 
indeed “lend enchantment to the 
view” before so uncouth a speci- 
men could be metamorphosed, even 
by the aid of imagination, into the 
mermaid of tradition! 


ADOPTING A GORILLA 


PHILANTHROPISTS and doctors now 
and then urge well-endowed citi- 
zens to share some of their blessings 
with less fortunate humans, by 
adopting a promising specimen of 
babyhood from a supply so numer- 
ous, alas, as to over-fill the demand. 
Now, with gorillas, it is all the other 
way — many a luxuriously appoint- 
ed Zoo yearns to open its arms to a 
likely young gorilla, but apparently 
the number of adoptable gorillas is 
limited practically to the vanishing 
point, owing to their own natures, 
which seem little suited to harmon- 
ize with those of man. Biggest and 
most ferocious of the apes, bigger 
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can walk upright without being 
taught, does not take kindly to cap- 
tivity, and has a sullen temper, to 
say nothing of being horribly ugly 
in looks. 

Mr. Hornaday, head of the New 
York Zodlogical Park, says that 
up to January, 1914, only two live 
gorillas had even been landed in 
the United States, and they did not 
live long enough for their habits to 
be studied. The first specimen 
sulked and refused to eat enough to 
keep alive, in spite of urgent offers 
of every kind of food the keepers 
could think up to tempt the un- 
gainly invalid. After its death, the 
Bronx Zoo determined to “try, 
try again” on an entirely new plan 
of importing a gorilla. They sent 
a naturalist, experienced in the ha- 
bits of apes, to Africa, the gorilla 
country, instead of to an animal 
market in Europe (as is the com- 
mon custom), with instructions to 
buy his specimen and keep it in cap- 
tivity in its native home long enough 
for it to get acquainted with its 
master, and to learn to eat civilized 
food. In this way they hoped that 
the notional creature might have a 
smattering of our customs before 
emigrating, and land here less home- 
sick and miserable than its prede- 
cessors. 

All went well, andin August, 1914, 
Dinah, whom Mr. Hornaday feel- 
ingly describes as ‘‘a lovely female 
gorilla, three years of age,” was 
landed safe, and apparently sound. 
She proved unusually good-tem- 
pered, did not resent being stared 
at-by visitors, made friends with the 
special keeper appointed to be her 
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eat a variety of good sensible foods, 
— raw eggs, fruit, bread, milk, roast 
meat, and mashed-potatoes-with- 
gravy (she would not touch plain 
boiled potatoes!), all of which was 
brought to her hot, every noon, from 
the restaurant in the Garden. In 
spite of these hopeful symptoms, 
by November, Dinah began to lose 
weight, would not exercise, and 
seemed generally languid. Her 
devoted guardian spent hours wheel- 
ing her about the park in a baby- 
carriage, and one of the most amus- 
ing pictures in the Zodlogical Society 
Bulletin shows this strange infant, 
well clothed in cap and sweater, and 
bundled in blankets, seated in her 
perambulator, with the faithful 
Mr. Engeholm in attendance. This 
fresh-air treatment, with massage 
and electricity, and consultations 
of learned physicians, seemed for a 
time to benefit Dinah’s health, but 
alas, in spite of the most faithful 
—and expensive — nursing, she 
died after some months of captivity, 
yet another demonstration of the 
untamable nature of man’s strange 
cousin, the gorilla. 


JUNIOR READINGS: THE YOUTH OF 
ANIMALS 


Ways of Carrying Animal Babies 


WE still have plenty of interesting 
points to find out about the animal 
kindergarten. We know that the 
roving herds of grazing animals 
have no special home (in the wild 
state anyway), and why their young 
are born with such surprisingly long 
and active legs. We know various 
things about the nursery of certain 
carnivorous or flesh-eating animals, 


as seen in the feline or cat family, 
and why baby carnivores — who 
have so much to learn before they 
can get their own food — are de- 
pendent for some time on their 
parents. We have not thought yet 
about the odd ways in which some 
of these babies are carried about 
while they are still too helpless to 
run away from danger. 

As you all know how Puss picks 
up her kittens by the loose skin at 
the back of the neck, we do not need 
to stop at all to discuss the felines 
which handle their cubs in the same 
way. But do you know how the 
little kangaroos travel? They are 
only one to a family, and each is 
tucked up as snug as you please in 
a sort of pocket or pouch of skin 
below the mother’s chest. Here the 
little one is safe and warm, and can 
go along with the mother, from the 
time it is born until it is big enough 
to run. As it begins to grow, its 
mother takes it out of the pouch and 
lets it learn to use its legs, but if she 
thinks any danger is near, the little 
one must scramble back into the 
pouch and be ready to flee with her. 
Natural history writers tell us that 
if the mother thinks she is being 
overtaken, she will drop the baby, 
to be free of its weight, and gallop 
off without it! 

The kangaroo is not the only 
baby that is carried in this way, for 
though this particular animal now 
lives only in the Australian region, 
we have our common American 
opossum, which too, is a marsupial 
or pouched animal. The opossum 
has a number of babies at once to 
bring up, so she can carry them in 
the pouch only while they are tiny. 
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The South American opossum, on 
the other hand, carries its young 
on its back, and has the most curi- 
ous scheme for keeping them steady, 
by curling its long tail backward 
like a long hook; around it the little 
ones curl their tails, like grapevines 
clinging to a trellis! They grip their 
mother’s fur with their paws, and 
with this double anchorage, manage 
to hold fast, even while the parent 
is climbing about in the trees where 
this family lives. 

The little “native bear,” or Koala, 
of Australia, though it belongs to 
the marsupials, does not use a pouch, 
but lets its little one ride “pig-a- 
back,” clutching tightly the moth- 
er’s long, wooly fur. Photographed 
in this position, the mother and 
baby look like most fascinating 
Teddy-bears! 

Young bats (which, although 
they fly, are warm-blooded mani- 
mals) cling to the front surface of 
their mothers, even while in flight, 
hanging on with their curved claws. 
When they get bigger, the mother 
often leaves the youngsters neatly 
hung by their claws to some shel- 
tered, leafy twig. 

Polar bears are said to carry their 
babies something as we see children 
now and then — gripped to the side, 
under the fore limb. The clumsy 
hippopotamus manages by letting 
its youngster ride on the mother’s 
broad back, even while swimming; 
most primates (to which we be- 
long, with apes, monkeys, and le- 
murs,— though the young of lemurs 
coil around the mother’s body) hold 
the little one cuddled in the fore- 
arm; and human babies, most help- 
less of all, must always go in the 


mother’s arm, or be carried in a sling 
of some sort, as are Indian and Es- 
quimaux children. We may be sure 
that whichever way they travel, 
the different sorts of babies are com- 
fortable and fairly safe, as well as 
contented and happy. 

We have no Burroughs references 
that exactly fit this lesson, but let 
us keep on storing up facts about 
the animals: — 


How does a cow differ in grazing habit 
from a sheep or horse? 111, 137-38. 

Where did true cattle originate? Ele- 
phants? x1v, 223. 

How can you tell the blood relationship 
between man and the anthropoid apes? 
XIII, 223. 

Do birds and animals have a wide range? 
1x, 186. 

Why are alarm cries of parents quickly 
understood and obeyed? xiv, 258. 

Do animals naturally like strangers? x11, 
138. 


OUTLINES FOR SPECIAL STUDY 


TueEseE Special Study Questions, for 
optional work, are for use in our 
Burroughs Club Course of Study. 
No answers are expected by the 
Nature Bureau. 


Skunks 


Give the skunk’s appearance. 

What is the theory of this marking? 

Does the skunk’s disgusting odor indicate 
his bodily habits? 

What does Burroughs say as to his note? 

Describe the skunk’s tracks. How large 
are they? 

What insect does he sometimes eat? 

Has the skunk enemies? 

What restrains them from attacking? 

How is the skunk’s weapon hidden? 

What is the skunk’s manceuvre when at- 
tacked? 

Is the skunk naturally irritable? 

What method did Burroughs discover for 
carrying a live skunk? 

How does Burroughs 
skunk’s odor? 

What effect on its wits has the skunk’s ef- 
fective weapon? 

Where does the skunk live? 
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Does he make his own home? 

What winter quarters will he occasionally 
choose? 

How early in the fall does he choose his 
retreat? 

How long does he spend in his den? 

Where can you easily see the skunk’s 
track? and when? 

What sort of weather does he prefer for 
winter rambles? 


Bluebirds 


Is the bluebird confined to any one section? 

Compare the Eastern with the Western 
bluebird. 

Which arrives first in the spring migration, 
— male or female? 

How does the bluebird rank as a husband? 

Describe the male bluebird’s disposition 
and behavior at the mating season. 

What is the disposition of the female? 

What does Burroughs say of occasional 
squabbles between these birds? 

Where does the bluebird build its nest? 

Which mate chooses and builds the nest? 

How many broods are raised? 

What color are bluebird eggs? 

Is the bluebird, properly speaking, a song- 
ster? 

Describe its notes — what three calls has 
it! 

What perch does the bluebird prefer? 

What winter food has the bluebird been 
known to eat? 

Note the anecdote of a disturbed bluebird 
nest. 

Note the anecdote of a mother bluebird 
feeding young with cicada. 

Note the anecdote of young bluebirds dead 
in the nest. 

Note the anecdote of squabbles between 
wrens and bluebirds. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Q. I have seen in a work on natural his- 
tory (which I suppose to be authentic) the 
statement that “gradually it is being con- 
ceded — what the Indians knew long ago — 
that the bite of the skunk is very likely to 
induce hydrophobia.”* Is this true? Why 
should it be so? 


A. Director Hornaday, of the 
Bronx Zodlogical Garden, replied 
to this question: — 


I think it is incontestably true that 
skunks do have rabies, and that a number 
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of persons have died from rabies communi- 
cated to them by skunk bites. For example, 
in 1908, thoroughly reliable accounts were 
published in the newspapers of Arizona of 
two deaths from skunk rabies, and the 
stories were so complete and circumstantial 
that there was not the slightest room to 
doubt the truthfulness of them. Both vic- 
tims were bitten while sleeping in their 
camps in the open. 

It is the skunks of the Southwest that 
seem to be most inclined to acquire hydro- 
phobia. However, in view of the awful 
scourge of rabies now raging among the 
coyotes of the Northwest (and which is vig- 
orously being fought by the Federal Govern- 
ment with a large appropriation therefor), 
it would be the most natural thing in the 
world that there should be plenty of skunk 
rabies in the Northwest. 


Of course our readers realize that 
rabies is a disease acquired in one 
way only, by inoculation, and is 
not due to “‘self-generation,” or to 
general conditions of the system, 
or climate, as for instance is rheu- 
matism. Wolves have long been 
known to suffer from this disease, 
and since a rabid animal would na- 
turally be reckless in attack, it is 
easy to see how the disease could get 
disseminated by bites or scratches. 
The Board of Health in New York 
City has statistics showing the an- 
nual percentage of stray cats that 
are found rabid, and since the cat 
is freely admitted to human society, 
the chances are good for increase of 
the disease from this source. 


Cuamp.ain, N.Y. 


Q. I saw a woodpecker that was very 
long, with slender neck and broad shoulders 
and a triangular tuft on its head. It looked 
to be all black. It was chasing a hairy wood- 
pecker around a tree when I first saw it. 
Could this be the Northern pileated wood- 
pecker? It was very much larger and 
darker than the hairy, looked almost twice 
its size. Does this woodpecker have red 
on its head? I was attracted by the trian- 
gular tuft, but could not distinguish any 
red. 
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A. The ornithologist who exam- 
ined this question replies that with- 
out doubt the bird was the Northern 
pileated variety, and thinks that 
since the bird was in rapid motion, 
very possibly the red patch on the 
head was not noticeable, but that it 
must have been there, both sexes 
having it. The female has it in a 
smaller area than her mate. 


Putaskt, N.Y. 


Q. Described below is a bird that was 
killed near here by striking electric wires: 
what was it? Body, seven and one half 
inches long; bill, five-eighths inches; legs 
three inches; spread of wings, one foot. 
Head small, body slim and pointed. Feet 
had long and strongly built toes. Bill, 
heavy and black near tip. In color, head 
was brown with black over top from bill, 
but gray near eyes; back, brownish gray, 
with some white edged feathers; rump, 
darker, nearly black, with brown edges to 
feathers; wings plain gray with brown and 
white coverts; breast light gray; sides 
barred toward rear; under tail coverts buff; 
legs greenish gray. 

A. This bird was identified by 
Clinton G. Abbott as a sora rail, or 
Carolina rail as it is often called. It 
is a common summer resident of 
most of New York and New Eng- 
land, though rather rare near New 
York City, according to Hoffman. 
Arriving in April it leaves in Octo- 
ber. Common enough when the 
surroundings suit it, it will be 
found only in marshy districts, cat- 
tail swamps, or meadows that keep 
wet all summer, where it may often 
be heard and now and then seen as 
it picks its way in and out among 
the tussocks of sedge or about the 
sides of the marsh. In flight it goes 
short distances with dangling legs, 
and then drops again to the grass. 
In walking the tail takes an up- 
right tilt which exposes the buff 
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color of the under parts. Hoffman 
says that the note of this bird will 
be noticed at dusk particularly 
(and also at intervals during the 
day), in a long frog-like cry 
resembling the syllable kur-wee and a 
whinny. The birds also utter, when 
startled, a cry like the syllable kuk. Its 
short yellow bill shows conspicuously 
against the black about its base, and dis- 
tinguishes it from the Virginia rail, which 
has a long, dark bill. 

The United States Department of 
Agriculture, Bulletin 128, discusses 
the subject of North American 
Rails and Allies, very fully. 


BURROUGHS NATURE CLUB 
QUESTIONS FOR MARCH 


(Address answers to the Burroughs Nature 
Club, Cambridge, Mass. Be sure to write 
your name plainly at the top of each sheet. If 
the membership to the Club is not in your 
name, give the name of the member. It is 
not necessary to repeat the questions s number 
your answers to correspond with them, and 
put at the top of each sheet the month in 
which the questions appear. Any special 
inquiries should be written on a sheet sep- 
arate from the answers.) 

1. Give the skunk’s classic name. 

2. How does Thoreau characterize 
the skunk’s gait? 

3. Does the skunk commonly 
travel by day or by night? 

4. On what sense does he rely in 
hunting? 

5. What is the skunk’s chief prey? 

6. From what bird family is the 
bluebird probably descended? 

7. What did early settlers in Amer- 
ica call this bird? 

8. Has England any bird the color 
of our bluebird? 

9. Name other American birds the 

- same color. 

10. When does the bluebird arrive, 

and from what district? 
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CONDUCTED BY ELIZABETH McCRACKEN 


Editor of Home Procress 


TEACHING PERSONAL 
RESPONSIBILITY 


BY ELIZABETH McCRACKEN 


Ir is an odd circumstance that, at 
the present time, when there is on 
the part of many persons a greater 
sense of responsibility for the well- 
being and happiness of others than 
there has ever been at any time in 
the world’s history, there is also, in 
the case of a really alarming num- 
ber of other persons, a personal irre- 
sponsibility that is very nearly as 
characteristic of the time. It is 
rare, for example, to see an “oldest 
daughter” who has that sense of re- 
sponsibility toward her parents and 
her younger brothers and sisters, in 
short, to her home as a whole, that 
used to be the distinguishing mark 
of an oldest daughter. It is not fre- 
quently, even, that we see an eldest 
son who feels that his father’s re- 
sponsibilities would devolve upon 
him in the event of his father’s 
death or serious ill health. Not only 


in-the-family,—but*outside of the 


family, in practically all the relations 
of life, there is this curious contra- 
diction of conditions, — increased 
social responsibility on the part of 
someé;-and decreased personal re- 
sponsibility on the part of others. 

There are several reasons for this 
condition. The one that is most 





generally accepted as being the 
soundest is the present-day em- 
phasis upon individuality. A child 
very early learns to regard himself 
not as a member of his family, but 
as himself. Instead of living in and 
with the family, he begins to desire, 
almost before he is in his teens, to 
“live his own life.” Indeed, this 
phrase is one that belongs pecu- 
liarly to the present time. We hear 
it on the lips of young and old; it is 
the slogan of the individualist. 
It is, perhaps, natural that, with 
the widening interests of the time, 
so many of them outside the home, 
the former absorption and content 
with home life and its duties and 
pleasures should prove insufficient. 
And there is not only no reason why 
the home should be all-absorbing, 
but there is every reason why it 
should reach out into the commu- 
nity, both as a whole and through 
its various members. What should 
have been avoided, and was not, 
what needs, however, to be cor- 
rected, is the breaking-up of the 
family into parts and the separat- 
ing of those parts so widely that 
they cannot come together again 
into any sort of real whole. Family 
life has thus been deeply injured; 
worse still, individual life, in its 
every effort after individualism, has 
been weakened. Corporate respon- 
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sibility has not been resolved into 
individual responsibilities. Thus, 
we find a generation of young men 
and women, irresponsible with re- 
gard to their personal duties, not 
only toward other persons, but ac- 
tually toward themselves! 

How shall we help the children, 
growing up to be the next genera- 
tion, to avoid this sad and perilous 
individualistic development, and 
become responsible persons, to be 
relied upon, to fulfill what old- 
fashioned teachers used to call their 
“natural” responsibilities; to be 
not only themselves but integral 
parts of their natural group? Per- 
sonal responsibility is an old-fash- 
ioned virtue, and we can teach it to 
the children best by the old-fash- 
ioned method of giving them defi- 
nite and real responsibilities, and 
requiring them to fulfill them, from 
the time they are very small. This 
is not easy for a parent or a teacher, 
but stories will make it easier. 
Among the best stories for this pur- 
pose at the present time are those 
that have to do with achievements 
of the present time, resultant upon 
personal responsibility, — achieve- 
ments of which the children have 
heard, or of which they will love to 
hear, or of achievements by which 
they have benefitted. 
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health of babies who first started 
the campaign for clean milk, and it 
is only by a careful selection of per- 
sons with an equally strong per- 
sonal responsibility for the han- 
dling of milk, that the clean milk 
standard is maintained. Thus the 
very life of the small children of a 
family depends upon a sense of per- 
sonal responsibility on the part of 
the milk-man and his. assistants. 
Very small children are able to un- 
derstand this; even when too young 
to read, the story, The Microbe 
Which Comes Into Milk, may profit- 
ably be read to them. 

I was interested recently to ob- 
serve the instant reaction of a child 
to this story. She, a little girl of 
eight, a neighbor’s child, was calling 
upon me with her little sister of 
three. At tea-time, when I gave her 
“‘cambric tea,” made of hot water 
and sugar, and would have given the 
same to her little sister, the younger 
child said that she did not like it, 
that she would prefer some milk. | 
explained to the older child that I 
did not feel free to offer this, not 
being sure as to whether her mother 
pasteurized or sterilized milk before 
giving it to so young a child. She, 
of course, asked what these verbs 
meant! I tried to tell her; then, re- 
membering that I had at hand the 
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What are some of these achieve- 
ments? Those that come first to the 
mind have to do with health, for 
the reason that they have in many 
cases actually made possible those 
conditions upon which not only the 
health but the life of a little child 
depends. Clean milk, for instance: 
it was a man with a strong sense 
of personal responsibility for the 


story, The Microbe Which Comes 
Into Milk, I read it to her. She was 
much interested, and asked several 
questions, one of which led me to 
mention to her the importance of 
keeping milk out of the sun and 
putting it at once into the ice-chest 
upon its arrival, — especially when 
designed for the use of babies. Sev- 
eral days later, another neighbor, 
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who has a small baby, told me that 
this little girl had rung her bell 
rather early one morning, about ten 
minutes after the milk-man had 
brought the baby’s milk, and said, 
“Your milk bottle is on the piazza 
in the sun. Are n’t you afraid it 
will spoil if you don’t put it in the 
ice-chest?”” The Microbe Which 
Comes Into Milk had this, a dis- 
tinctly good effect, so far as devel- 
oping personal responsibility was 
concerned! 

There is an old proverb, — 
“What is everybody’s business is 
nobody’s business.” It was the 
breaking away from this proverb 
that led to the obtaining of one of 
the most important pure food regu- 
lations that we possess. In the 
story, How Idaho Got Pure Food, 
there is a vivid account of the work 
done by a man with a strongly de- 
veloped sense of personal responsi- 
bility. Hundreds of travelers had 
taken meals in the same dining- 
car; perhaps a great number of 
them had rather suspected that the 
food was not perfectly pure; but it 
remained for one man, more re- 
sponsible than they, to investigate 
the matter and to have it set right, 
— not merely for the sake of his own 
health but in the interests of the 
health of those identically irre- 
sponsible persons who had shared 
the bad food with him! Nor did 
the efforts of responsibility stop 
here; having given close atten- 
tion to dining-car conditions, the 
same man went to those places 
from which the foods supplied to the 
dining-car came, and investigated 
them, — and had them set right. 

Have we not all, when marketing, 


seen a person put to one side some- 
thing not quite pure or not quite 
clean, and select something that 
seems to be both, — and yet leave 
the undesirable article for some 
other, less wary person to buy? 
Would not a sense of responsibility 
lead a marketer to speak to the 
market man about the unfit pro- 
duct, and not only refrain from buy- 
ing it herself, but make it impos- 
sible for any one else to buy it? 
Very likely a child who, only yes- 
terday, I saw pick up from the floor 
a piece of penny candy that the 
saleswoman had dropped there, and 
handing it to her say, “Please give 
me a clean piece!” had seen his 
mother do something similar at the 
market. A good way in which to 
prevent a repetition of this in our 
own homes is by giving the chil- 
dren the ideal of pure food for 
every one, and making it clear to 
them that this condition depends 
upon a sense of personal responsibil- 
ity for every one, on the part of 
every one. 

It has been truly said that the 
death rate goes down in proportion 
as the sense of responsibility goes 
up. Those of us who have suffered 
from the personal irresponsibility 
of others in this matter can well be- 
lieve this statement. At the present 
time there is such widespread 
knowledge of the methods by which 
disease is tramsmitted, that it is not 
so often ignorance as it is irrespon- 
sibility, that leads to some of the 
practices that make for infection. 
For instance, coughing into the air 
instead of into the handkerchief, — 
this practice alone is the cause of at 
least one half the colds, the sore 
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throats, and, often, the cases of 
pneumonia that occur every winter. 
Yet, how very often we see it done! 
Only the other day I heard a per- 
son with a very bad cold and 
cough, say, “No I did n’t get this 
by being chilled. I picked up a 
germ somewhere,” —and then I 
saw that very same person cough 
right out into the air of a crowded 
trolley car. What explanation of 
this is there excepting personal 
irresponsibility? It is true that we 
teach children to cough into the 
handkerchief as a point of manners, 
but we really ought to do it as a 
point of ethics, as the fulfilling of 
one very important bit of personal 
responsibility. 

Germs are rather. difficult things 
to explain to children in such man- 
ner that the small boys and girls will 
be interested! But, fortunately for 
this lesson, though unfortunately 
otherwise, there are two germ sto- 
ries that do catch the attention and 
interest of even little children. One 
of these has to do with the fly and 
its habit of carrying germs on its 
feet and wiping them off on our food: 
every child is interested in this and 
can actually be taught by it to be 
careful with regard to screen-doors 
and screens. The other germ story 
is the story of the mosquito that 
carries yellow fever from one hu- 
man being to another; every child 
is interested in this. 

Practically all older children, 
whether living in the North, East, 
South, or West, have heard of the 
terrible yellow fever epidemics of 
the South. Many of them have 
heard, too, of the heroic efforts of 
devoted men and women, who, at 
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the risk of their lives cared for the 
sick during these epidemics, and 
tried to discover their cause and 
if possible their prevention. The 
story of the finding of the yellow 
fever mosquito and the account of 
the extermination of that mosquito 
is one of the most interesting and, 
one may say, thrilling chapters in 
the history of health. It happened, 
as all such things do happen, 
through the efforts of a group of 
persons, each one with a strong 
sense of personal responsibility. 
Every child should have the oppor- 
tunity of reading the story, Yellow 
Fever: A Problem Solved. It will 
teach him two things: the impor- 
tance of finding out the cause of dis- 
ease, and the fact that the useful- 
ness of this knowledge depends en- 
tirely upon personal responsibility. 

It will be easy to teach any child 
who has read this story the irre- 
sponsibleness of exposing other 
persons to germs, as well as the im- 
portance of keeping away from 
them himself! Any child thus 
taught will not needlessly expose 
himself to infection; any child thus 
taught will not stay away from it 
when his presence is needed; — and 
no such child will ever in any way 
expose other persons to it through 
his own fault. This one story 
might, if read, marked, learned, and 
inwardly digested by present-day 
children, actually stop, for at least 
one generation, the prevalent pres- 
ent-day habit of coughing into the 
air! 

There are, of course, many other 
ways and many other times for 
teaching personal responsibility to 
children. It affects other issues of 
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life besides those that have to do 
with health! But of these others as 
of that one, it may well be said that 
practically every ill decreases as the 
sense of personal responsibility in- 
creases. There is, in fact, nothing 
good in life that is not made more 
abundant, and nothing ill that is 
not diminished by the development 
of personal responsibility. Parents 
cannot begin too soon, or labor too 
earnestly to bring out and up in 
their children this great and neces- 
sary virtue. In every department 
of life the aim should be to teach 
them that they are not only them- 
selves, but members of a group; 
that they do not live to themselves 
nor die to themselves, — that each 
one is his brother’s keeper, — and 
that, in order to be secure, each one 
also must be kept of his brother. 


NURSERY DRAMATICS 


BY EUNICE B. BUCK 


It was at the end of a long rainy 
day, and the blocks lay in a discon- 
solate heap on the floor, with dolly 
face down amid the ruins. Sister 
was answering all suggestions as to 
games with a dismal, “I don’t want 
to,” and brother was crying ‘Ou’ 
door,” with his face pressed against 
the window-pane, when mother put 
down her sewing with a merry cry of, 
*T know what we’ll do!” Then: — 

“Sister, you get me a big wooden 
bead, a cylinder, and a yellow peg. 
Brother, bring dolly to mother. 
That’s right. Now, watch!” 

The peg was quickly inserted in 
the bead, and mother made the doll 
jump over them. Sister knew at 
once what it was: — 


Jack be nimble, Jack be quick 
Jack jump over the candle stick! 


And brother squealed with delight. 
It was some minutes before the 
children tired of helping Jack jump, 
but at last sister suggested that he 
be “ Jack in the Corner.” That was 
very easy, —a small dish, a bead 
stuck on dolly’s thumb, and the 
corner of the window seat. Then 
the children themselves took turns 
being Jack, first one, and then the 
other, and the nursery rang with 
merry laughter until bedtime. 

The next rainy day dolly was Wee 
Willie Winkie, and it was great fun 
to make stairs out of blocks for him 
to “run and up down,” and a win- 
dow and door for him to “peek” 
through. Later, the block box, a 
low chair and the window seat 
made it possible for the children to 
be Wee Willies. 

Other rhymes followed, and soon 
we were all experts at staging nurs- 
ery dramas. Curly Locks, Curly 
Locks, wilt thou be mine? and 
Young Roger came knocking at 
Dolly’s window were easy; and one 
day sister made a deep well for 
plush pussy to be dropped into. 
Dolly had to be naughty Tommy 
Lin while the children took turns 
being good Johnny Stout. Pussy 
sometimes went to London, and 
again turned into Mary’s Little 
Lamb. There seemed to be endless 
possibilities. 

Presently, sister asked to play 
some of her favorite stories, and it 
was great fun to make chairs and 
beds for The Three Bears out of 
blocks of different sizes, while one, 
three, and five cylinder beads made 
the three bowls. Many a happy 
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hour was spent “‘ making beds,” and 
the little fingers gained much skill 
in building. When mother made 
dolly a “Red Riding Hood cape,” 
plush pussy turned wolf. A wood 
cutter (brother in overalls) always 
made a daring rescue at the end. 

Of course, mother’s guiding hand 
is needed to make a success of games 
such as these, for sister is but just 
past three and brother sixteen 
months younger; but beside a de- 
lightful way to make an hour pass 
quickly it proves to be a wonderful 
opportunity to teach codperative 
play. Brother learns to wait and 
watch when his bungling little 
hands cannot help, and sister to 
say, “It’s all right. You didn’t 
mean to,” when he does knock things 
down, and when both feel that they 
are helping each other their little 
faces are radiant. It is soon easy 
to wait for turns, and while the 
building and simple acting train 
hands and bodies brother and 
sister are learning many lessons of 
patience and self-control. 

Next year the little people will be 
old enough to use sand, clay, and 
paper, and then it will be time to 
play Hiawatha, bit by bit. As skill 
and understanding grow, there will 
be all sorts of new delights. 

The other day two little Jacks 
were jumping over dandelion can- 
dle-sticks on the lawn, and when a 
very small boy in overalls rolled off 
into the drive (he is not very steady 
on his legs as yet), a merry little 
voice behind him cried, “‘There goes 
Humpty Dumpty,” and brought a 
laugh instead of tears. Mother, on 
the porch, looked up from her sew- 
ing with a smile. What an inspira- 
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tion that first, dull, rainy afternoon 
had brought! 


PREVENTING IDLE WORDS 
BY ALICE PERKINS COVILLE 


CuiLpHoop has its own way of see- 
ing, thinking, feeling and talking. 
The juvenile temperament has a 
partial disregard for concrete facts. 
We must remember the contrast 
between the child’s and grown-up’s 
mode of thought when we try to 
reconcile juvenile modes of speech 
to grown methods. Of nothing is it 
more true than of childhood prattle 
that much is lost by mere external 
suppression of the bad,which equally 
prevents the expression of the bet- 
ter. Children suffer violence at the 
hands of literalists, who, because 
they cannot follow them in their 
flights of imagery, clip their wings, 
and so hold them to earth by reali- 
ties. 

The best of all preventions for 
idle words is to discuss before child- 
ren only things that are worth 
while. The only cure for idle words 
is the challenge of truth to restrain 
fancy and teach a respect for facts. 
To call forth from unvirtue the com- 
plementary virtue is to overcome 
evil with good, and to expose the 
artificial virtues that will not stand 
life’s test. Itisso easy for parents 
to note and watch a tendency to ex- 
aggerate for effect, and not let it 
focalize into lies that insult the in- 
telligence of those who must listen. 
The power of exact observation 
needs developing. 

- Montessori and modern mother- 
craft insist that each member of the 
family be trained early to hold him- 
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self responsible for the care of his 

own belongings and to wait upon 

himself as his share of social codper- 

ation. It is as exactly as important 

for successful codperation that the 

child shall acquire early a dexterity | 
and self-reliance in speech and the | 
discretion and self-control for si-| 
lence. It is much simpler to wait — 
on or “pick up after” a careless 

child than to bear the buffetings of 

his uncontrolled tongue or rectify 

the mistakes of idle, irresponsible 

words. This needful responsibility 

can be developed only as self-reli- 

ance is acquired in other matters, — 

by laying upon the child the bur- 

den of reflection, of reasoning, of 

judgment, of choice, and of self- 

control. Much of this may be given 

the child by practice in conversa- 

tion in any family circle, by strict 

observation of the conventional 

rules, a bit of coaching, and careful 

suggestion of timely topics by par- 

ents. 

It was a custom when I was at 
college for each one at the tables 
where French and German were 
spoken to bring her item of news as 
contribution to the dinner’s sociabil- 
ity. It served other purposes. It 
forced the quiet ones to speak. It is 
a custom that might well be estab- 
lished as an unwritten rule — or 
custom — in any home, to make 
children feel their share of respon- 
sibility for the pleasant sociability 
that is the spice of good dining. A 
small girl, accustomed to seeing her 
father take out a clipping from his 
pocket-folder, read it to the assem- 
bled family at table, and return it to 
the folder as something worthy to 
be used again, secured for herself 


a note book. In it she laboriously 
wrote down, as she remembered 
them, the stories she heard. When 
invited out to dinner alone one day, 
her mother discovered her scanning 
her little book in search of a “funny 
story” to take to the dinner. The 
advice of my dearest teachers was 
sound, which was “Girls, talk about 
things; do not talk about people.” 
Wise, too, was the caution of the 
college Dean, much distressed over 
the irresponsibility of college girl 
chatter, who used to say, “Ask 
yourself three things before you 
speak a thought that might hurt, 
‘Is it true? Is it kind? Is it neces- 
sary?’” They are good tests, and 
within the comprehension of chil- 
dren, and would almost eliminate 
the question of tattling, forever 
bobbing up for parents to moil over, 
to the same end as did pedagogy 
and theology in the long Outlook 
controversy over “Who Broke the 
Window?” 

It is not so easy to teach a child 
that one may be rude in tone and 
manner as much by failing to break 
an awkward silence, or to do one’s 
part in listening. To habituate a 
child to see and admit an error by 
apology may be perfunctory, but 
it is effective in putting a stop to 
the time old excuse, “I didn’t 
think.” The child who is accus- 
tomed to saying a cordial morning 
greeting will adhere to it to the 
ends of the earth and in any circum- 
stance, as did my little neighbor 
imprisoned on the porch by a spring 
shower, say, “It is a nice day for it 
to rain in.” 

What we say as well as what we 
think and do is the result of past 
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experience. “Do you think that is 
genteel?” is all one Southern moth- 
er ever seems to need to say to her 


four daughters, — because it is in- . 


bred in their minds that gentility 
comprises truth, courtesy, kind- 
ness. Another mother says, “Go to 
your room till you can be agree- 
able.” And the child, by inference, 
learns the same lesson, that pleas- 
ant words are the outward and visi- 
ble form of the worthy thought de- 
sirable for social happiness. In 
such ways the child learns to feel 
that necessity for responsibility in 
speech as in action lies in things, 
not in parental caprice. If “the 
curb is felt to be the force of condi- 
tions, not authority,” it leads to a 
reasonableness that thinks not how 
a remark sounds, but how it feels to 
the person addressed. 

The habit of speaking fitly and 
being silent wisely is one that by its 
very nature may best be inculcated 
as opportunity offers, and then only 
with a deep sense of parental fallibil- 
ity. We meet people every day who 
are very careful what they do and 
very careless what they say, not 
from any act of frailty of human 
nature, but simply because there 
was never inculcated in them in 
childhood the same sense of re- 
sponsibility for words that was 
taught for deeds, or the same self- 
control in silencing the idle thought 
as in curbing theclenched fist. “She 
just thinks out loud,” said a school 
girl, in extenuation of the silly 
words of her chum, who is so care- 
ful of what she does, so careless of 
what she says. 

There is little trouble about fit- 
ness of speech or proper silence 
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when we can get the fitness of real- 
ization which brings deliberation. 
There are so many experiments in 
education to-day, so many conven- 
tional tools of learning to master, 
that mothers feel sometimes there 
is little time left to cultivate re- 
sponsibility for speech or silence. 
Yet language itself is a tool of 
knowledge, and Rousseau said, 
“The greatest, the most impor- 
tant, the most useful rule in educa- 
tion is, ‘Do not save time, but lose 
it.”” In no circumstances is this 
more true than in the matter of 
learning to speak wisely and well. 

We must get away from the idea 
that education is to make scholars. 
It is to make men, efficient in so- 
ciety and in business. I heard one 
of the world’s great scientists say 
to a student, “Are you learning to 
express yourself clearly and easily? 
If not, you will be thwarted con- 
tinually in your career. You must 
know how and when to speak, how 
to get it over to the others, or all 
your science will avail you little.” 
Then he spoke of never rising be- 
fore an audience after all his years 
of experience without a sub-con- 
scious sense of an inability to ex- 
press quite all he wished, a lack of 
confidence in his facility of expres- 
sion that he felt perhaps dated far 
back to early childhood and to 
something omitted. It was not of 
split infinitives he was thinking, but 
of a lack of early opportunity to de- 
velop a sense of independent power 
and assurance in the use of words. 

This is best begun at the cradle 
and can be successfully accom- 
plished only by eliminating every 
false thing the minute it appears. 
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Incorrect speech, even baby talk, is 
a hindrance to correct thinking, as 
in the case of the child who spelled 
“fur,” and defined it as meaning a 
long way. We all have twisted ideas 
in our brains because of some old 
confusion of words. Lack of cor- 
rection of ill-suited or ill-timed 
speech day by day causes embarrass- 
ment to all, when a child interrupts 
a guest, or monopolizes. The boy 
may remember to use his good man- 
ners on occasion. He may be relied 
on to pull out the guest’s chair, 
though he never pulls out yours, 
but speech is bound to drop auto- 
matically to its every-day standard. 
Speech always betrays. Stronger 
than memories are the habits and 
tastes acquired in homes. From in- 
fancy we are trained by example, if 
not by precept, in our speech. 

In connection with the experi- 
ences of real life, training in judg- 
ment and right thinking is con- 
stantly to be acquired. A little boy 
with his pricking needle, who had 
pierced a hole in his card in the 
wrong place, sat trying painstak- 
ingly to repair the hole and to make 
the surface smooth. The kinder- 
gartner watched in silence, — then 
fearing he might do more damage, 
said quietly, “That is the best you 
can do, I think. You can never 
make it quite the same, — but it 
can remind you to be careful, just 
as Margaret’s tears yesterday made 
you sorry for what you said.” 

“Tt is funny,” remarked the child 
presently. ‘“‘You can’t ever get 
words back that get out of your 
mouth and you can’t get the shine 
back on the paper where the hole 
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was. 
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It was a useful lesson to acquire 
so easily. Such quiet dealing with 
quarrels and bickerings and hot 
words incites children to calm 
speech and restraint and delibera- 
tion. Recognition of self-control 
aids restraint. ‘How did you ever 
keep still under such provocaton!” 
a teacher asked a youth. 

“Oh, I just thought I’d stop and 
think it over. And do you know, 
often, by the time you think it 
over, it does n’t seem worth talking 
about.” 

Modern conditions of ease some- 
times tend to a passive attitude 
rather than a masterful one, and it is 
essential not to overdo the matter 
of self-restraint, and deprive the 
child of his needful assurance in the 
use of forceful language processes. 
We may make them modest, but 
must not make them too timid to 
manage modern processes. That 
“‘a man’s achievements can never 
rise higher than his confidence,” 
applies as much to verbal accom- 
plishments and self-control as to 
other activities. To doubt one’s 
ability to “speak up” in case of 
duty, even to one’s own hurt, is to 
capitulate. There are a thousand 
ways a child may be helped to ac- 
quire confidence in his ability to 
speak forcefully and fittingly. It is 
a fact that children are seldom 
asked for an opinion. They are 
often discouraged when they ex- 
press an opinion; but the free ex- 
pression of opinion, asked for and 
kindly criticised, leads achild toclar- 
ity of view, to convictions and sin- 
cerity, and teaches him to be wary 
of snap judgments. The respect 
shown for a child’s honest opinion 
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also makes him hospitable to the 
opinion of others, — not like the 
boy who always says, “I just don’t 
see it your way.” Let the child 
utilize every experience to get the 
good out of it. The little boy I met 
at a summer hotel indulged in a 
shine on his own initiative, and the 
man pocketed the child’s quarter, 
saying there was no change. The 
boy walked up and down the long 
piazza, thinking what words he 
could say, as he explained later to 
his mother, to make the man give 
him his change. “Why did n’t you 
ask father?” enquired the mother. 

““Because he would have said, 
‘It’s up to you,’” replied the boy, 
as he jingled his acquired change. 

So the little girl. who lost her 
package had to think herself what 
to say in the advertisement to have 
it restored to her. For days after it 
was restored, she perused the col- 
umns of advertisements to note their 
wording, which seemed so simple in 
the light of her recent effort. 

The half-fare child who bought 
the full-fare ticket learned fore- 
thought and to be more explicit in 
her statement next time, by being 
sent back to the window to correct 
her mistake by simple recourse to 
her own vocabulary. In answering a 
telephone a child may learn assur- 
ance and facility of thought and 
expression, if allowed to depend 
upon himself and his judgment 
when possible, and not simply be a 
phonograph repeating grown-ups’ 
words. “I am trying to get him 
to say ‘This is Mr. Brown’s resi- 
dence’” said a father, as the boy 
took down the receiver and said, 


“Hello!” 
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“But,” said his visitor, “neither 
you nor his mother say, ‘This is 
Mr. Brown’s residence.’ He says 
what he hears you say.” Suggest- 
ibility and imitation are the most 
vital cf early influences. The con- 
versation heard at home is the most 
powerful of all factors in teaching 
the child to speak fitly or be silent 
wisely, 


HANDLING THINGS 
BY MABEL PURDY 


THERE is nothing more disagree- 
able than a child who is always han- 
dling things, and it is very painful 
to have one’s pretty things de- 
stroyed. While my older boy was a 
baby in arms I used to walk all 
around the rooms with him (he was 
a very restless child), and stop be- 
fore all the pictures and show them 
to him, and before the ornaments, 
and say, “Pretty, pretty.” And 
when he grew old enough to walk 
around, I told him he could look at 
the pretty things all he liked, but 
must never touch them; and I 
taught him while looking at them 
to put his hands behind his back. 
When he went into another house, 
he would do the same, — look at 
everything but never touch any- 
thing. My younger boy, I taught 
in the same way, but had a little 
more trouble impressing it upon 
him, because as a young baby 
he slept most of the time, so did 
not have the constant impressions 
made, as was the case with the 
older child. My house was full of 
antique china and fragile bric-a- 
brac, but I never had anything 
broken, and my friends were never 
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annoyed by having my children 
handle their treasures. 


ANSWERS TO HOME PROGRESS 
QUESTIONS FOR FEBRUARY 


1. Should children be permitted to borrow 
books? 
THERE would seem to be no reason 
why children should not be per- 
mitted to borrow books from other 
children who are their friends, pro- 
vided the parents know just what 
the books are, and the children un- 
derstand the importance of taking 
especially good care of borrowed 
property. Also, care should be 
taken that books are neither bor- 
rowed nor lent when they have 
been used by a child who has been 
ill with any infectious ailment. 
2. How can small children best be taught 
not to touch fragile bric-a-brac, etc.? 

A subscriber to Home Procress 
has written a little article, answer- 
ing this question so well that, in- 
stead of answering it again here, 
that article is published in this 
issue of the magazine on page 330. 
3. Should parents read first what their 

children read? 

The ideal arrangement is that 
parents should know in advance 
what their children are reading. 
However, this is not always practi- 
cable. A plan almost as good is for 
parents and children to read a 
book simultaneously. When this is 
not possible, parents should look 
through the book before the chil- 
dren read it, with sufficient thor- 
oughness to make sure that it is 
suitable. 


4. What course should be followed with a 
boy of six who behaves badly when 
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taken out, knowing that no discipline 
is possible? 

Either one of two courses might 
be profitably followed with this 
boy. He might be left at home the 
next time; or, upon returning home 
the first time, he might be punished 
in a way likely to be most helpful 
to him. Either plan very soon 
effects a cure. 


5. What should a mother do when the 
neighbors tell her of the mischievous 
naughtiness of her children when out 
of her sight? 

A sensible neighbor would not 
take the step indicated in this ques- 
tion unless she felt that the mother 
really needed to be told, and, fur- 
thermore, would wish to be told of 
the behavior of her children when 
out of her sight. No mother likes 
this; but when quite sure that the 
neighbor’s intentions are thoroughly 
kind as well as sensible, she should 
try to receive her information in the 
spirit in which it is offered. Natu- 
rally, the less neighbors find it nec- 
essary to do this particular thing, 
the better! 


6. How can inaccuracy in a boy of four- 
teen best be overcome? 


Such a habit in a boy of fourteen 
can best be overcome by arousing 
his interest in mechanical work of 
some kind demanding exactitude in 
details. Also, he should be encour- 
aged to observe carefully and to 
speak carefully, in order that he 
may be accurate, and, therefore, a 
reliable source of information. 

7. How can a spirit of helpfulness best be 
developed in a self-centered girl of 
twelve? 

When there are other children in 
the family, this girl might be given 
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duties in connection with them, — 
duties interesting enough to please 
her. Also, she should be selected 
to go on helpful errands of an inter- 
esting kind. In short, the pleasant- 
ness of helpfulness should be shown 
to her in a practical way. She will 
develop then, that helpfulness of 
spirit which can express itself effec- 
tually when the things to be done 
are less agreeable. 

8. How can a little boy of three be taught 
not to cry when his mother goes out? 

There are several ways in which 
this may be done. A friend of mine, 
after trying a number of these other 
ways, finally made a practice of 
bringing home to her little boy a 
small surprise each time she went 
out. Very soon, so- far from crying 
when she went, he was interested 
and eager, — wondering what she 
would bring. Her surprises were of 
a very slight kind, — a red autumn 
leaf, a little picture card, or some 
such trifle. Crying of this kind is 
simply a habit. 

9. What course should be followed with a 
girl of ten who remembers and broods 
upon offences? 

This girl needs to learn to forgive 
freely and as a matter of course. 
When the offences done her are un- 
intentional, this is easy; when they 
are meant, it is harder, — the aid of 
religion will be needed. 

10. How can children best be helped to try 
always to do their best? 

Example helps greatly in this 
matter; if children are surrounded 
by persons who try always to do 
their best, they are apt to be stim- 
ulated in a like direction. This is 
not all that is necessary, however! 
To live up to the best that they 
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know is the hardest task of grown- 
ups as well as of children; the com- 
pleteness with which it is done is 
in proportion to character-develop- 
ment in all directions. 


OVERCOMING THE HABIT OF 
WHINING 


Question No. 2, Home Procress Ques- 
tions for October, 1916, reads as follows: 
“How can the habit of whining best be 
overcome in a child?” 


WHEN my little boy commences to 
whine, I simply have to tell him 
that men do not whine, and if he is 
a man he must “speak out” like 
daddy does. It works with him. 


Mrs. Carrie Pate, 
Richmond, Va. 


My little girl did not know what 
whining was until she was three and 
a half years old, and then she began 
to whine. As I look back on it now, 
I see two distinct reasons for it; one 
was physical, enlarged and diseased 
tonsils and some adenoid tissue. 
This almost constant physical irri- 
tation made her irritable and whiny. 
The second cause was the teasing 
of older children with whom she 
played. She found that if she 
whined or cried they stopped teas- 
ing her, so she adopted that meth- 
od. The habit should not be allowed 
to grow if it can possibly be checked. 
The best punishment is sending to a 
room or closet alone, or better still, 
putting the child to bed. This 
calms the body and nerves. 

Mrs. Hersert BAILey, 


Washington, D. C. 


I have helped my little girl of 
four and a half years of age, by 
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showing her how disagreeable it ap- 
pears to her to see me whine just 
as she does. It has never failed to 
have an effect and I find that she 
is gradually outgrowing the habit. 
Be sure your child’s digestive ap- 
paratus works well. Indigestion 
more than any other thing causes 
whining and irritability. 
Mrs. Stewart DocksTADER, 
Schenectady, N.Y. 


I stopped my little girl from whin- 
ing by simply ignoring her. She 
soon learned to ask cheerfully for 
what she wanted, for she found that 
her reasonable wishes were granted; 
whereas, if she whined she was 
ignored. 


Mrs. R. F. HETHERINGTON, 
Dallas, Texas. 


THE WEAK AND THE STRONG 


Question No. 8, Home Procress Ques- 
tions for December, 1916, reads as follows: 
“How can the children of a neighborhood 
best be taught to be gentle and careful with 
a little crippled boy, and yet not to fall into 
the habit of excluding him from their play?” 
Propose little acts of kindliness 
that they may do for the little crip- 
ple. Plan new plays that they may 
all enjoy. Tell them the story of 
“Tiny Tim” and let them learn 
the poem: — 

She was an old, old woman 
And a boy with a wasted knee, 


But the way they played together 
Was beautiful to see. 


Mrs. G. F. M., 
Wallingford, Conn. 


I happen to live in the neighbor- 
hood where there is a little crippled 
boy and the treatment of him by 
all the children is truly remarkable. 
When we moved into the neighbor- 
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hood the custom seemed already 
established that Robert should 
never be left out of anything. In 
playing hide-and-seek, my children 
were informed, “‘ When it is Robert’s 
turn to be it,” you must run very 
slowly, so that he can get there first. 
Robert was confined to a wheel 
chair. They had various ways of 
letting him get them. Peeking 
around a corner where they knew 
he could see, etc. When he came to 
go to school he could not climb the 
steps, but two of the bigger boys 
are always on hand to help him. He 
never has to stand and wait, — 
some one is always on the watch to 
help Robbie. He, himself, is always 
cheery, smiling, and grateful. This 
does not answer question number 
eight, but my children learned this 
kind treatment (unless they already 
had it in their kind little hearts) 
from their associates. 


A SuBscrRIBER, 
St. Johnsbury, Vt. 


HELPING THE BOY WHO IS IDLE 
IN SCHOOL 


Question No. 8, Home Procress Ques- 
tions for November, 1916, reads as follows: 
“What should be done in the case of a boy 
of fourteen who is idle in school, wasting 
his time?” 

I once knew a teacher of Eng- 
lish composition who had a par- 
ticularly difficult class of boys, who 
were preparing (chiefly by hoping!) 
to enter scientific schools at the end - 
of their high-school course. They 
had been the despair of successive 
teachers for years; they were lazy 
and insolent; but they were inter- 
ested in mechanics and scientific 
subjects; and this teacher made use 
of this interest that she knew them 
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to have. She talked constantly 
about the importance of English 
from the point of view of business 
letters and reports before engineer- 
ing societies, and the writing of 
scientific articles for magazines; 
and, instead of requiring them to 
write themes on the prescribed sub- 
jects, which seemed stupid and 
utterly useless to them, she let 
them choose their own subjects and 
criticised their themes from the 
point of view of punctuation, spell- 
ing, clearness, action, etc. She 
solved the problem. 


A SupscriBer, 
Buffalo, N.Y. 


Every boy is interested in some- 
thing, and it is the duty of his 
sponsor, whether ‘teacher or par- 
ent, to discover the object of his 
attentions and proceed from them. 
If the interest is a worthy one, 


plan his study along that line. I 
know of a boy who was idle con- 
stantly in school, but it was dis- 
covered that he was interested in 
wireless telegraphy. His arithme- 
tic, English, and other school sub- 
jects were made to include some- 
thing about wireless telegraphy. 
A proposition was made that if he 
made good marks in his studies he 
could have a chance to erect an 
amateur station. The boy led his 
class in about two subjects and did 
good work in other subjects. He is 
developing a habit of thrift. 


Mrs. Foster ANSLEY, 
Birmingham, Ala. 


HOME PROGRESS QUESTIONS 
FOR MARCH 


( To Subscribers: After careful study of all 
the Questions herewith given, return Answers 
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with your comments. If you have had any 
experience that would be valuable to other 
subscribers, state it briefly. Feel free to ask 
questions on any subject of interest in this con- 
nection. Number answers to correspond with 
questions, and put at the top of each sheet the 
month in which the questions appear. Write 
your name plainly at the top of each sheet, 
and mention whether you wish your answers, 
if printed, to be unsigned, signed with in- 
itials or signed with full name. Address 
all communications to the Epiror or Home 
Procress, Houghton Mifflin Company, Cam- 
bridge, Mass.) 


1. Should children be allowed to 
give away their toys without 
consulting their parents? 

. Should a child of two who still 
prefers to take milk from a 
bottle rather than from a cup, 
be allowed to do this? 

. Are the effects of dancing-school 
upon children desirable? 

. What course should be followed 
with a girl of twelve who is 
very quick to see the faults of 
other persons? 

. How shall a boy of nine in whose 
neighborhood live boys who use 
profane language, be helped not 
to follow their example? 

. How can a “contrary” little 
boy of five best be handled? 

. How can grown-up neighbors 
best be led to see the inadvisa- 
bility of offering things to eat 
to children who come to call? 

. What should be done with a 
little girl of five who makes pert 
remarks, knowing that they will 
be laughed at? 

. What course should be followed 
in the case of a boy of eleven 
who teases his sister of six? 

. How can children best be led 
to take an interest in doing re- 
lief or Red Cross work? 
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Stories to tell the Littlest Ones 
By Sara Cone Bryant 


No one knows better than Sara Cone Bry- 
ant how to write, and how to tell, and how 
to select stories for children. In this charm- 
ing book of stories for tiny tots, she has col- 
lected the rhymes and stories which her 
own children loved best to hear in the 
“while before sleepy time,” devoted in her 
home to impromptu “Rabbit” stories and 
old favorites. There are old five-finger say- 
ings, adapted from the Swabian, that rival 
the historic pig who “went to market”; 
stories handed down to the author’s chil- 
dren from grandparents. There are frag- 
ments of Scotch rhymes, taught them by 
their nurse, whose grandmother had suited 
her steps to their rhythm. In dreams, 
Peter Rabbit goes to Whimper Whiny 
Land, where milk and everything is sour. 
In a rosy balloon Peter floats to the edge of 
the world, where Mother Sun lives, and 
hears the messages given to the sunbeam 
children, as they start for their day’s work. 
The child sails with Peter beyond the clouds 
to the Wind’s House on the other side of the 
world. There is the delightfully foolish tale 
of The Velocipede that Went by Itself, and 
the nonsensical tale of Betty whose wits 
forsook her; but there is also the beautiful 
legend of The Wandering Child and the true 
story of the Christmas Tree that Lived anda 
Noah’s Ark that was not a toy. 

The illustrations by Willy Pogany, both 
in color and black and white, reflect with a 
wonderful simplicity the very breath of the 
stories. The dedication to “T. F. B., our 
best playmate, by the littlest ones and me,” 
is significant of the spirit of the book. 

A 2. Ge 
(Houghton Mifflin Company, $1.50 net.) 


Indiana Authors 


A Representative Collection for Young 
People 
By Minnie Olcott Williams 


In this centennial volume, Mrs. Williams 
has collected a story or poem from one hun- 


dred and twenty-one well-known Hoosier 
authors, for the children of Indiana. There 
are Indian stories, romances, stage coach 
stories, memories of pioneer days, and 
‘spelling down” the schoolmaster; stories 
of Lincoln, Harrison, Grant, and Lee; of 
woods and open places, of the old tow path; 
of patriotism, toil, and success; stories that 
will make the children and grown-ups who 
read them agree with Meredith Nicholson, 
who says at the end, “We are pretty com- 
fortable and cheerful and busy in Indiana, 
with lots of old-fashioned human kindness 
flowing ’round; and it’s getting better all 
the time. And I guess it’s always got to be 
that way out here in God’s country.” 

These stories really form a history of In- 
diana, and picture vividly the social, politi- 
cal, and economic conditions which influ- 
enced the characters of the illustrious men 
and women who wrote them. 

Ao Ee: 
(The Bobbs-Merrill Company. $1.25 net.) 


The Stakes of Diplomacy 
By Walter Lippman 


THE monstrous deeds that are happening 
challenge each one of us to think our way 
out of the terrors amidst which we live, as 
Mr. Lippman says. Yet one of the things 
he finds most puzzling about international 
politics is the refusal of the ordinary citizen 
to be concerned about what really troubles 
the diplomats; another is the amazing ig- 
norance of the extent to which trade and 
finance are involved in diplomacy’s secrecy 
and swiftness. The author explains the 
puzzling contradictions between national 
and private morality, the psychological 
differences between foreign and domestic 
politics; and shows how “‘all wars are de- 
fensive in the sense that they defend our 
desire to be unopposed.” 

The author’s plan aims to eliminate the 
causes of war, — not arbitrate when it is 
imminent. He proposes not an interna- 
tionalism “‘spread thin,” but a series of 
local world governments. The difficulty in 
any international government plan, hecon- 
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fesses, is that there is as yet no world pa- 
triotism to support a world state. 


(Henry Holt and Company. $1.50.) 


The Boy Settler 
By Edwin L. Sabin 


In the days of the buffalo and Indian, the 
soldier and fort, Terry Richards went with 
his mother, father, sister, the oxen, the 
Schooner and Ship across the prairie to the 
land of strange adventures, new friends, 
and troublesome enemies. Mr. Sabin casts 
the traditional glamor over the West of the 
Emigrant Days, with the dangers and ex- 
citement that stir the boy reader to wish 
that he too might have hunted with the 
Delawares as did Terry; seen the stampede 
of a buffalo herd; killed a rattler and pan- 
ther; anddone allthe remarkablethings that 
were assigned by fate to the boy Terry, and 
performed so expeditiously. It is the story 
of courage and resourcefulness, of human 
helpfulness and loyalties, and of success as 
the reward of toil. It pictures the thrilling 
life of the Wild West that ever delights and 
captures the imagination and interest of the 
real boy or girl, — the picturesque life of 
the old romantic West, gone forever, which 
has been reflected so long in the vital figure 
of the scout, plainsman and pioneer, Buf- 
falo Bill, whose name will stand to boyhood 
for courage and nerve, two characteristics 


of Terry, the Boy Settler. 
Se A 
(The T. Y. Crowell Company. $1.00 net.) 


The Aftermath of Battle 
By Edward D. Doland 


Tuts book consists of jottings from thediary 
of a young American, a Princeton graduate 
of 1908, who went when war began to see 
the excitement and the French people in 
war time, but stayed just to help, — and 
found life tremendously interesting. 

After crossing in the steerage, the writer 
arrived at the Majestic Hotel Hospital, as 
the Battle of the Marne ended, and served 
in innumerable capacities during those first 
disorganized weeks; but chiefly as “at- 
taché” of the operating room. Once again 
the simple, unconscious spontaneity of art- 
less art has given us such vivid realistic de- 
scription of war’s trail as no training could 
surpass. Like snap-shots are the impres- 
sions left by the suffering courage and sac- 
rifice of the soldiers seen while the author 
was with the Hayes Ambulance Corps at 
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Riquebourg and at Montdidier. Always 
there is the sense of worthwhileness, and a 
realization, as weeks go by, of the tangible 
results of the toil of doctors and nurses, in 
suffering relieved and lives saved and hearts 
gladdened. There is also, beyond and above 
the hideous horror of all he describes with 
ruthless realism, beneath the strenuousness 
and stress of it all, the sense of comrade- 
ship, — of a common humanity, for “they 
lay the German general at last beside the 
dead Frenchman.” And it is the writer’s 
conviction that some social or economic 
development, not actual fighting, will end 
a war whose ghastly effects have been no- 
where more pitilessly revealed than in The 
Aftermath of Battle. 
Ae Pot, 
(The Macmillan Company. Price $1.00 net.) 


Smuggler’s Island and the Devil Fires 
of San Moros 
By Clarissa A. Kneeland 


Tue story of the Hadley children’s picnic 
to Smuggler’s Island in the Gulf of Cali- 
fornia becomes the fascinating story of a 
modern Swiss Family Robinson. How four 
children, with courageous Marian, aged six- 
teen, managed to sustain life in some de- 
gree of comfort and happiness for seven 
years on a desert island, with no tools but a 
hatchet, spade, dig spoon, jack-knife, and 
lariat, is a tale brimful of adventure, pluck, 
initiative, and resourcefulness. They wove 
baskets, twisted ropes, built a wick-i-up for 
shelter, crocheted fiber into bags and cloth- 
ing, and found substitutes for chalk and 
pen and ink to equip a schoolroom, whose 
books were of rabbit skin. With grown-up 
knowledge, Marian supplemented her vague 
sleeping memories, as need aroused them, to 
work out things for the soap-making, weav- 
ing, and spinning; and developed social 
ethics for her tiny colony with the aid of 
wee Davie’s whetstone. 

It is a story for old or young, boy or girl. 
Whoever has courage and self-reliance, sus- 
tained by a hope that seems hopeless, will 
enjoy following the adventures of the 
Hadleys, and will watch with tireless eyes 
for the sail, while the incredibly resourceful 
Marian accomplishes the seemingly impos- 
sible in commissary matters, and brave 
Delbert acquires big game on San Moros, 
—whcere sailors see and shun the Devil 
*Fires, that burn so steadily. 

Ba: ¥: Ge 


(Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.25 net.) 








